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Santa Fe 
A Study in Integrity 


By PHILIP STEVENSON 


¢ his remarkable poem, Pittsburgh Inscriptions, Haniel 
Long implies a theory that the essential characteristics 
of a community are set very early in its history and persist 
recognizably throughout the transformations attendant 
upon expansion and metropolitanization. The very earliest 
travelers in the Pittsburgh region complained of the pall of 
black smoke that overhung the town, and many of them 
remarked upon the prevalence of music in the community 
which was to nourish American folk-melody in the person 
of Stephen Foster. It cannot be entirely without signifi- 
cance that Manhattan Island was bought by speculators 
for $24, or that the first growing pain of our infant repub- 
lic was the speculative scandal that accompanied Hamil- 
ton’s fiscal measures, or that the first President of the 
United States took the oath of office in Wall Street. Nor is 
it altogether accidental that the most eloquent defense of 
free cultural expression in our time, the most effective at- 
tack upon the principle of official censorship, should have 
been made by Senator Bronson Cutting, a resident of Santa 
Fe. 

At the time of its founding in 1610, and for nearly a 
century afterwards, Santa Fe was isolated from the rest 
of the civilized world to a degree that we can scarcely im- 
agine nowadays. It was the only pinpoint of European cul- 
ture within a radius of nearly 1500 miles. 

To find in modern times an isolation to compare with 
this, we must go almost to the South Pole—to Little Amer- 
ica, the colony founded by Admiral Byrd in 1929. 

It took Byrd three months to reach the site of his 
colony, and he took with him supplies enough—‘“at least 
5,000 different kinds of things, ranging from thumb-tacks 
to airplanes”—to last him two years. 
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Little America was but a temporary pied a terre, and 
the problem of replenishing its stores need never arise. 
But Santa Fe in 1629 was a permanent city, an imperialist 
capital already nineteen years old. The problem of supply 
was all-important. 

At that time it took the freight caravans from Mexico 
a year and a half to make the round trip to the Royal City, 
and the list of goods carried was at least as complete, for 
that period of material development, as Byrd’s for our 
period. Twenty-nine varieties of food in huge quantities, 
from flour and dried fish and biscuits to spices and garlic 
and conserves; building tools and materials, including axes, 
adzes, and six or eight different kinds of nails; lay and 
ecclesiastical clothing, cloth, needles and awls, scissors and 
yarn and thread; vestments, missals, rosaries, holy oil and 
sacramental wine; riding horses or mules, completely 
equipped with saddles, bridles, saddle-bags, and even horse- 
shoes; cattle and sheep, goats and swine, for meat, milk, 
and breeding; cooking utensils of all sorts; containers for 
baggage, for water, oil and wine; seed for planting; agri- 
cultural implements; writing paper; thirty-five pesos’ worth 
of medicines per friar; surgical instruments, hospital bed- 
ding and other sick-room equipment; grindstones to sharpen 
tools and hones for razors; even stills for purifying the 
water against malarial fevers;—nothing was left out. 

The 1629 caravan, which provided for only forty-six 
friars, cost the Spanish government 81,000 pesos and was 
eighteen months on the road. We think of our time as the 
age of scientific planning; yet it is doubtful whether Spain’s 
talent for planning, in her Siglo de Oro, has ever been sur- 
passed. 

For the difficulties of the Council of the Indies were 
more baffling than those of Byrd’s organization. Little 
America in 1929 was never so isolated as was Santa Fe in 
1629. Byrd could receive news of the civilized world by 
radio, and frequently he was even able to send out reports 
and make requests. In case of trouble he could radio for 
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help and expect it to reach him within a few weeks by ice- 
breaker and air-plane. But if Santa Fe had been besieged 
by the Indians in 1629 (as she was 51 years later), she 
would have been helpless. A messenger, if he lived through 
the thousand-mile journey to the south, might bring help 
in a year, more or less, and meanwhile the colony must 
either have surrendered or starved to death. 

The little town was wholly dependent on the snail- 
paced caravans not only for indispensable supplies but also 
for news, governmental orders and regulations, and per- 
sonal letters. These were supposed to be despatched every 
three years; but on at least one occasion five interminable 
years went by, during which the colonists had not a single 
word of cheer from friends and relatives, or of news from 
the humming world. Here our analogy with Byrd breaks 
down, and we are forced to the conclusion that Santa Fe in 
her infancy was more completely cut off from the centers 
of civilization than is the South Pole today. 

Santa Fe was herself a tiny node of civilization, lost in 
a vast semi-arid wilderness, and it is this character which 
she has kept with a remarkable degree of integrity through- 
out her existence. 

True, the spirit and symbols of her culture have 
changed. In the seventeenth century the most active agents 
of civilization were the cross and the sword, and in New 
Mexico their temper was heroic. Seventy soldiers in armor 
scaled a perpendicular rock table four hundred feet in 
height to subdue two thousand savages who defied them 
from an “impregnable” fortress at the top. Grey-gowned 
Franciscans, singly or in pairs, allocated themselves among 
a score of Indian pueblos and settled down to lifetimes of 
lonely unending toil, erecting the most beautiful churches 
in America, preaching and exampling the life of Christ to 
animistic savages, looking forward to no more substantial 
glory than a martyr’s death. The invaders accomplished 
deeds fit for an American Iliad, and indeed it is fitting that 
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the earliest history of New Mexico, that of Gaspar Perez 
de Villagra, the soldier-poet, should have been in the form 
of an epic poem. 

If these early heroes erred, it is in having been only too 
successful. As the main tasks of conversion and pacifica- 
tion were accomplished, fervor cooled into industry, then 
into routines, then into sloth. By the time the first Eastern- 
ers filtered across the plains to New Mexico, little could be 
said either for Santa Fe’s soldiery or for her priesthood. 
She was still an oasis of civilization, but in a different sense. 

It was the heyday of the Santa Fe Trail. Traders, 
trappers and ranchers overran her crooked streets and 
sunny plaza in search of forgetfulness from months of 
exposure and privation. After interminable seasons in 
mountains and forests, in the choking dust of the trail 
across the prairies, or on their stony, parched and cactus- 
studded ranchos, with never a respite from the dread of 
Indian attacks, they yearned toward the city as toward an 
earthly paradise—and found it. There were bailes and 
fandangos and gambling halls for the emotionally starved, 
comfortable inns and good food and rest for the weary, 
an absorbent market for the goods of the industrious. 
Granted, the merchant, the gambler, and the fancy woman 
contributed more to the character of this haven of civili- 
zation than did the priest, the poet, or the soldier ; but civili- 
zation of a sort it was, all the same, and the only thing of 
its kind within a thousand miles. Besides, occasional tran- 
sients were discovering the “quaintness” of the city; artists, 
historians and scientists (amateurs for the most part) were 
reporting its beauty, antiquity, ethnologic interest, and 
salubrity. 

It was at about this time that Santa Fe’s physical iso- 
lation began to be rapidly destroyed. In 1841 a caravan 
established a new record of two months for. the journey 
from the Missouri frontier. Only a few years later, one of 
the most famous despatch riders in the West, Francis X. 
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Aubrey, lowered the time to less than a week. In 1880 the 
first railroad arrived, bringing Kansas City within two 
days’ reach. In 1927 Charles A. Lindbergh soared over the 
Villa Real de la Santa Fe de San Francisco de Assisi in a 
machine which had carried him to Paris at an average rate 
of a hundred miles an hour; and today it is possible to go 
from Santa Fe to New York in less time than it would have 
taken the 1629 caravan to travel thirty miles. That is, in 
three hundred years, Santa Fe has figuratively cut down 
her isolation from the centers of civilization, from a dis- 
tance greater than that of the South Pole to an almost 
neighborly proximity. 

Yet she maintains her character as an outpost of cul- 
ture. 

A critic of the arts once said to me that he felt there 
were two centers of civilization in the United States: New 
York and Santa Fe. In a sense this is merely laughable. 
New York is the world’s financial capital, the world’s big- 
gest port of commerce, the second largest city of the earth, 
the greatest manufacturing center in the country. Santa 
Fe, in spite of her seniority, is still a small town, without 
industry or manufactures, not even on a mail-line railroad, 
situated in a semi-arid region which produces, in good 
years, only a little chile, corn, beans, and fruit. 

Yet from all over the earth bankers and capitalists, 
authors and artists and musicians, physicians and psychol- 
ogists and scientists, curiosity-seekers and plain tourists, 
travel far out of their way to visit the city, or, occasionally, 
to settle down in it. One year not long ago, when the win- 
ners of the Pulitzer prizes were announced, New York 
was surprised to discover that the co-author of the winning 
play and the author of the winning novel were both resi- 
dents (at that time) of Santa Fe. Chuckle-headed boosters 
claim that more worth-while architecture, literature, paint- 
ing, sculpture, music, handicraft, and scientific research 
(in the non-mathematical sciences) comes out of Santa Fe 
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than out of any other city of similar size in America. Con- 
ceding the incommensurability of such produce, the fact 
remains that in a comparatively primitive and thinly set- 
tled region, the city is the focus of highly civilized endeavor 
for an immense portion of the United States. It is in this 
sense that she has preserved her isolation. 

Has preserved it thus far, at any rate. 

In Europe there have been and still are many such small 
towns. They have long got used to being “quaint” and “dif- 
ferent” and “picturesque” and “unique.” But in America, 
their very scarcity condemns them to a certain self-con- 
sciousness. In Santa Fe this self-consciousness dates logi- 
cally from the time of the American invasion. Some fifteen 
years earlier a lawyer from Mexico had written a report on 
the country which showed some interest in Santa Fe’s his- 
tory and boasted a little of her potential importance; never- 
theless, she did not become a museum piece until the arrival 
of American travellers, settlers and business men. By the 
time of the World War she found herself perhaps the most 
written-up community in the United States. After spend- 
ing herself in three hundred years of inarticulate struggle 
against the surrounding wilderness, she was all at once free 
to relax, prop her feet up on the stove, and indulge in senti- 
mental reminiscence of her past. 

In the case of individuals, when one reaches the age 
at which the past seems more important than the future, 
one’s end is near. Is this true also of communities? Does 
Santa Fe linger over the brilliance of her past in order not 
to face the bleakness of her future? 

New people are constantly coming to Santa Fe for what 
they believe is to be a brief visit, and to their astonishment 
they find themselves settling down for a season, which is 
prolonged to a year, five years, or the rest of their lives. 
Why? Who are they and what are their motives? 

Unfortunately many are wealthy lotus eaters. All 
Santa Fe means to them is an escape from the nerve-shred- 
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ding tempo of commercial centers; her obvious “quaint- 
ness” is an obvious buffer against boredom; her history, 
architecture, and scientific activity, novel playthings for 
dilettante mentalities. These idlers, perhaps contrary to 
their conscious desires, are urging the community in the 
direction of a glorified country club where golf is replaced 
by desultory scratching in prehistoric pueblo mounds, and 
where playing at reviving local folk-arts is a substitute for 
playing bridge. There are those who would restrict the 
city to a single style of house, those who would establish the 
conviction that art and literature are the only worth-while 
activities in life, those who would Americanize the Span- 
iards and Indians or Hispanicize or Indianize the Ameri- 
cans, those who would advertise her as an important com- 
mercial center and attract industry to the vicinity, and those 
who would commercialize ‘‘culture” by organizing it into 
colonies. Old-timers who have been able to keep their heads 
look with amazement upon California methods of publicity, 
upon Spaniards living in American pea-green stucco bun- 
galows, upon Americans uncomfortably perching upon sev- 
enteenth-century Spanish furniture, upon the unsuccessful 
poetry of once-successful business men, upon society women 
painting “primitive” pictures and covering their civilized, 
milk-white breasts with jewelry designed to adorn the red- 
brown skins of savages. 

To another portion of its citizenry, however, Santa Fe 
means something quite different. The unhurried tempo, the 
majiana spirit, is convenient less for idleness than for work; 
it affords opportunity not so much for escape from reali- 
ties as for contemplation of those realities. And if one is 
faced with the choice of obeisance to commercial demands or 
starvation—well, it is one of the less unpleasant environ- 
ments in which to starve. To such people Santa Fe seems 
a community ahead of its time, where it is not necessary to 
postpone forever the enjoyment of certain fundamental 
satisfactions, where it is possible to believe that life is good, 
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that on the road to one’s final purpose are goodnesses which 
can be tasted and digested now. They do not find it neces- 
sary to shut their eyes to their surroundings or to press 
their noses to the grindstone in order to achieve—“some 
day!”—a far-off terrestrial paradise such as Bermuda, 
Baden-Baden, or the South Sea isles. It is possible to work 
and play in the same environment, to plan the future and 
enjoy the present at the same time. 

If Santa Fe can continue to ignore the whims of her 
lotus eaters and the ballyhoo of her boosters, both commer- 
cial and artistic), if she can continue to resist the forcing of 
her tradition—then she may continue to preserve that tradi- 
tion and remain what she has always been, an outpost of 
the spirit of civilization. 


Shadow Memories 
By ELEANOR NICHOLS 


When I have gone back 
To the great city 

Of thronging people 
And noise and heat 
Along asphalted streets, 
There will come a day 
When some small sound 
Or a whiff of the breeze 
Will remind me 

Of New Mexico. 


And I will hear once more 
The cool tinkle of bells 
As a flock of sheep 

Wend their way 
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Down the arroyo 

Shepherded by two laughing, 
Brown-skinned boys. 

And I will see again 

The green clad pifion hills 

The turquoise sky, 

The brilliant sunlight 

Against adobe walls 

And long shadows in an afternoon 
Across the patio. 


A gorgeous sunset wrap 
Flung across the western sky. 
Hearthsmoke penciling black threads 
Against a golden moon. 

Deep silence, 

White magic and solitude, 

The sudden shrill piercing call 

Of one coyote to its mate 
And black and white 

Lace shadows 

Slanting up the western wall. 











Advertising Among the Ancients 
By LYNN BoAL MITCHELL 


- forming a conception of advertising among ancient 
peoples, it will be necessary to picture in our mind a 
world which lacked newspapers, illuminated billboards, elec- 
tric signs, the radio, and sky-writing. 

Even before the art of writing was known, the human 
voice was available and was used for advertising purposes. 
The public crier, an institution not yet entirely extinct, 
existed among the Greeks and the Romans, and doubtless, 
among other ancient peoples. Plautus in his Menaechmi 
ends the comedy with instructions that an auction sale be 
cried. 

In Athens the hawking of wares was confined by law 
to the Agora (Market Place). A writer states that the 
crying of those hawking wares sounded as if all the demons 
had been gathered into one place. Thus the word “pande- 
monium” came to birth. 

Trade signs were rather common. Shops in Pompeii 
used terra cotta signs, e.g., a goat signified a milk depot. 
Such picture advertisements were common down through 
the Middle Ages and even into modern times, so that per- 
sons, unable to read, might be able to find the required dis- 
pensary. The diminution of illiteracy has largely sounded 
the passing of such picture signs, but we still have the 
striped barber pole, and, until recently, drug stores in- 
dicated their nature by the display in their windows of 
large flasks filled with liquids of various colors. 

The trademark, not protected then by law but respected 
by common consent, was in common use. Such marks are 
seen, not only on objets d’art, but also on loaves of bread in 
Pompeii, on bricks from the kilns of Marcus Aurelius, and 
on ancient lead plumbing in Rome. The Romans seem to 
have developed a loyalty to “nationally advertised goods.” 

Another use of the trademark is that which appears 
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on coins. Athenian coins showed an owl, Tarentine coins, 
a dolphin, and Carthaginian coins, a horse with braided 
mane. Coins struck in honor of the Scipio family bore an 
elephant, because the most famous member of that family 
learned how to deal successfully with the elephants used in 
the Carthaginian army. The ancient mind associated ele- 
phants with the Scipios or dolphins with Tarentum as 
readily as modern Americans associate codfish with Bos- 
ton or smoke with Pittsburgh. 

There has lately been a revival of interest in the trade- 
marks of localities. State highway signs in Nebraska, 
Kansas, and New Mexico display, respectively, the covered 
wagon, the sunflower, and the Zia sun symbol. 

The advent of writing naturally gave a great impetus 
to advertising. The oldest written advertisement belongs 
to Egypt, and is, perhaps, 3000 years old. It describes a 
run-away slave. 

The billboard was known to the Romans in the form of 
letters, two to twelve inches high, on a whitewashed wall. 
Signwriting became an established profession, and such 
writers had a guild of their own. In Pompeii the company 
of Infantio, Florus, Fructus, et Sabinus signed their work 
and added “They do this kind of work here, there, and 
everywhere.” 

About 1500 political notices have been found on Pom- 
peian walls, constituting appeals to support, or reject, va- 
rious candidates for office. A typical appeal states that So- 
and-So has the support of the farmers, bakers, fullers, fish- 
mongers, dyers, barbers, porters, ball players, and even of 
the priests of Isis. A program of economy in government 
was promised in the words “He guards the treasury.” Mud- 
slinging was resorted to by the opposition, taking the form 
of such derisive statements as “Cerrinius Vattia has the 
support of thieves and heavy drinkers.” 

Advertisements of contests in the amphitheatres are 
also found, promising twenty or thirty pairs of gladiators, 
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fights to the finish between the champions of Thrace and of 
Gaul, and for the comfort of the spectators perfumed water 
was to be sprayed upon them. The champions are spoken of 
as puellarum suspirium (The man for whom the maidens 
sigh) and dominus puparum (The master, or sweetheart, 
of the dolls). Incidentally, we see here a little of the lan- 
guage of lovers. “He’s my dominus (or suspirium) now” 
and “She’s my pupa (doll baby) now.” Our recently popular 
song, “Yes, Sir, She’s My Baby,” would have been recog- 
nized by Pompeians under such title as Verum Tamen, 
Illa Nunc Est Mea Pupa. 

Scribonius Largus, a Roman physician, has left a large 
number of prescriptions, among them one for a dentifrice 
which he advertises thus: Dentifricium quod splendidos 
facit dentes et confirmat. Hoc Octavis Augusti soror usa 
est. (A dentifrice which whitens and strengthens the teeth. 
Octavia, the Emperor’s sister, has been using it). The mod- 
ern incarnation of Scribonius pays for whole page adver- 
tisements in the Ladies’ Home Journal featuring the en- 
dorsement of a commodity by a prominent society woman or 
Hollywood actress accompanied by her photograph. What 
a boon the radio would have been to Scribonius! 





Orismological Sesquipedalianism in Advertising 
By RICHARD M. PAGE 


D OUGLAS Woodruff, a member of an Oxford debating 

team that had visited this country, once wrote a satir- 
ical essay upon the American scene under the title of 
“Plato’s American Republic.” In it, Socrates tells his Athe- 
nian disciples of his experiences on a recent lecture tour 
across the United States and at one point he refers to the 
preoccupation of all Americans with the Problem of Sales- 
manship. When questioned by Phaelon as to what he can 
mean by this, Socrates replies: 

“Tt is how best to mislead people about their own de- 
sires; persuading them to give their time and strength and 
money to obtain something they do not at all need, thus 
making them the instruments of your private gain.’ 

Phaelon at once demanded: ‘And do they kill the sales- 
man who does this?’ 

“ ‘By the pillars of Hercules, no! They use the gold of 
the public treasury to teach it in their schools, for they think 
that all men should learn to prey upon one another in this 
way, deceiving and doing harm to one another with their 
tongues.’ ” 

Only a few years ago, I must admit that I was myself 
one of those paid with gold from the public treasury to teach 
salesmanship and advertising to the youth of the land. 
(Incidentally, there was gold in the public treasury in those 
days! But that must not concern us now.) 

I hasten to assure you that I have reformed in more 
recent years and that my chief interest now lies in protect- 
ing the consumer against the onslaughts of the national ad- 
vertiser. A good many students of the social order, includ- 
ing economists, sociologists, religious leaders and various 
others have been coming more and more to this point of 
view. This movement was started, probably, by a most en- 
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lightening book called “Your Money’s Worth,” written sev- 
eral years ago by Chase and Schlink. When people first 
learned that one cent’s worth of carbolic acid solution is 
equal in antiseptic value to fifteen dollar’s worth of Lister- 
ine, they were much astonished; but such facts have now- 
adays became rather commonplace knowledge. A bibli- 
ography of several hundred titles could be prepared at the 
present time dealing with various aspects of this social 
problem. 

So large has the field become, it is indeed difficult to 
select a representative phase for brief discussion in such a 
paper as this. Perhaps a few words on certain aspects of 
advertising terminology will be appropriate in supplement- 
ing the material presented in another paper in this sym- 
posium. 

A witty Frenchman once said that “Language was 
given to man that he might conceal his thoughts.” I pro- 
pose to defend a thesis that may be neatly stated 
as a paraphrase upon this quotation. “Technical terms 
were given the advertiser that he might conceal the truth 
from the public.” 

As our first exhibit, I shall present an imposing denti- 
frice advertisement: 

“Ora-Noid, when dissolved in the saliva or blood, forms 
a hyer-tonic solution of the salts of sodium, potassium, cal- 
cium and magnesius, based on the electro-chemical theory 
of hydrogen-ion control. While the metallic salts contained 
in Ora-Noid are introduced into the saliva in a crystalline 
state, they soon unite with the blood and saliva and change 
to a colloidal state.” 

Impressive as it may seem, this pseudo-scientific jargon 
is utterly meaningless. Its sole significance lies in the socio- 
economic one inherent in its potency to secure a retail price 
of two dollars for about a dime’s worth of very common- 
place chemicals. 

Even our most reputable journals carry advertising of 
this character and the employment of long words for their 
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pretentious character has become common in personal sales- 
manship. The average prospect does not realize that to in- 
quire the meaning of the terms used would be as likely to 
expose the ignorance of the salesman as his own, and so 
refrains from query. The detailed specifications furnished 
in the automobile salesroom are usually awe-inspiring de- 
scriptions in technical terms of mechanical features com- 
mon to many cars, but not recognized as such by the aver- 
age man when thus disguised in the language of the engi- 
neer. 

If one cares to descend to the depths of the lower grade 
medical cults he will find abuses of scientific terminology 
so flagrant that one marvels that they are not recognized by 
an eighth-grader. Here, as a single example, is Autohemic 
Therapy, which “consists in giving the patient a solution 
made by attenuating, hemolizing, incubating and potentiz- 
ing a few drops of his or her own blood, and administering 
it according to a refined technique.” 

The advertising descriptions of some common articles 
remind me of a definition I once read of a circle. It was a 
long paragraph that might as well have been written in 
Sanskrit so far as intelligibility was concerned, although I 
was assured that it was a perfectly acceptable definition to 
the professional mathematician. A new model of the Gil- 
lette razor that was introduced several years ago carried 
full-page advertisements in the leading popular journals, 
with imposing blue-prints and detailed engineering specifi- 
cations that couldn’t possibly mean a thing to the average 
man, but which probably were adequate to convince him 
that the new razor was fundamentally different from its 
predecessor and that a revolutionary advance had been 
made. (It really was different. It was so constructed that 
most competition blades could no longer be used in it.) 

We must recognize that some benefit to the public ac- 
crues from the use of technical terminology in advertising. 
It sometimes suits the aims of advertisers to devote space 
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generously to the cause of educating the populace in the 
direction of widened vocabularies. Only a few years ago 
none but the most erudite could even guess the meaning of 
‘“halitosis,” whereas it has now become part of the verbal 
stock of every yokel in the country-side. This gratifying 
degree of enlightenment on a national scale may be con- 
sidered a contribution to public welfare from the makers 
of Listerine. It would indeed be ungrateful, too, to overlook 
the fact that although every year the citizens of this nation 
expend many millions of dollars assisting the Lambert Com- 
pany in maintaining this great work, the public receives 
in addition to the educational campaign a quantity of liquid 
antiseptic that would be equal in germicidal value to at 
least a hundred dollars’ worth of mercury bichloride solu- 
tion. 
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The Lack of Specifications in Advertising 
By JOHN D. CLARK 


HOSE who deal in any of the commodities which pass 

in commerce have standards, more or less rigid, which 
enable the seller to indicate the quality of his goods, and 
the buyer to have fair knowledge of the materials he con- 
templates purchasing. These standards come as near as 
words can come, to telling exactly what the commodity is. 
The words used in the standards are apt to be technical, 
but they convey, to those who understand them, accurate 
pictures of that which they are used to describe. 

The large scale purchaser of coal buys on specifica- 
tions and his contract is based on such standards as: per- 
centages of moisture, volatile combustible matter, ash, fixed 
carbon, sulfur, and the number of British thermal units 
which a pound of coal will yield upon combustion. The pur- 
chaser of small amounts of fuel hunts in vain through the 
newspaper advertisements of the retail fuel companies for 
such indications of quality.* Advertisements of gasoline 
draw liberally upon the dictionary, and the merits of the 
different brands are suggested by flowery words, and such 
pictures as those of camp-fire scenes, polar bears, and beau- 
tiful maidens. One marvels that human ingenuity can de- 
vise the many themes used to suggest wide variation in the 
quality of a commodity which comes from crude oil. The 
advertiser could tell the exact truth about his product if he 
chose to inform the public in terms of the specifications 
known to the trade, among which are: initial boiling tem- 
perature, temperature at the end of distillation, sulfur con- 
tent and anti-knock rating. Were specifications supplied 
in advertising, the consumer could have a chance to select 
the brand giving him the most for his money when the fuel 
is used in his own car. 


* Rigid specifications for small orders not practical. Cost of analysis is added 
to too small amount of fuel. 
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There are specifications used in the rubber trade, and 
in the commerce of textiles. There are specifications used 
for tires. They seldom, if ever, appear fully in tire adver- 
tisements. When one buys a tire he purchases that make 
which he thinks gives him the most for his money. He 
would have some real yardstick with which to arrive at a 
judgment if advertisements of tires quoted the specifica- 
tions of the tire trade. 

Some of the mail order houses submit specifications to 

the tire makers and award contracts to the factory which 
' furnishes the best tire for the lowest price. It is entirely 
possible that a nationally advertised tire and a mail order 
house tire are identical except for name. Can one reason 
that, as the mail order house spends less for national ad- 
vertising, one can get the most for his money if he pur- 
chases the mail order tire? Can he? Yes and no! Yes, if 
he has complete specifications of both. No, if he does not. 

Recently in the laboratories of the University a senior 
student was analysing a crank case oil which retails for 
$1.40 a gallon. The student determined all the points of 
oil specifications of a nationally advertised oil, and then, 
out of curiosity, analysed a non-advertised oil which re- 
tails for $0.50 a gallon. The two oils were practically iden- 
tical. Can he and his friends save $0.90 a gallon on future 
oil purchases? Yes, if they analyse each purchase. Yes, 
also, if specifications are given. Otherwise, no. However, 
those who purchase large quantities of oil can make con- 
tracts based on specifications, and can secure high grade 
material at excellent prices. 

This symposium is on Advertising. The writer is 
placing his emphasis on what might appear in advertising, 
instead of what does appear. How refreshing it would be 
to see cigarette manufacturers announcing the quality of 
tobacco in several columns, some of the columns telling the 
trade specifications of various tobaccos and one column tell- 
ing the specifications of the tobacco used in the cigarette 
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being advertised. A bulletin issued by the Connecticut Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station gives the nicotine content of 
cigarettes. A cigarette advertised for its mildness does not, 
according to the bulletin, contain the lowest amount of nic- 
otine. Percentages of nicotine are definite and specific. 
What does mildness mean? What accurate instrument can 
measure mildness? 

Prominent men and women endorse various products. 
Often they are not competent to judge accurately, (by spe- 
cifications) , the products they recommend. They never say, 
“This product, which I endorse, is the best value for the 
money, as I have proven by the most refined of scientific 
tests.” Scientists, too, sometimes make endorsements. Do 
they give exact facts and specifications, such as they would 
give if employed by a large purchasing agent who employed 
the scientist in order that he might secure the largest re- 
turn for the least money? Just find them in the advertise- 
ment if you can! 

We have good protection concerning the healthfulness 
of the foods which pass in interstate commerce. Labels on 
containers must tell no untruth. The administrators of the 
Food and Drug Act see to that. One cannot, however, tell 
from ordinary labels on two packages of similar foods, 
which of the two is the best value for the money. But, if the 
labels should have printed upon them the specifications 
which the government would ask for if it were to purchase a 
large order, say, for the Navy, one could be much more cer- 
tain of purchasing to good advantage. 

There are those who say that the specifications used 
by the trade in each commodity, would be far too difficult 
for an ordinary individual to comprehend; that these speci- 
fications would be so technical as to be meaningless to the 
average purchaser. One answers: is there any harm in 
advertising the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, and in the most accurate way that this is known? 
There may be no harm, but the advertiser prefers not to 
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release the advantage which the seller has over the buyer. 
Unless specifications are given the seller knows exactly 
what he is selling, and he knows its relation in quality to 
other seller’s articles of the same sort, while the buyer 
thinks he knows what he is buying. 

Probably most purchasers would not learn the signi- 
ficance of many specifications. Those who are interested 
could easily do so. As for the technical difficulties, look at 
the subject of vitamins. Once this was a technical subject 
little understood by laymen. Today the modern, up-to- 
date housewife knows her vitamins as a sailor knows his 
compass. 

Summarizing: he who advertises the specifications 
used by the trade and tells where his commodity fits into 
those specifications, comes most nearly to telling the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth concerning that 
which he advertises. Advertisements of scientific equip- 
ment used in laboratories and hospitals are apt to be very 
specific. Scientists insist on knowing what they buy for 
their technical work. Many advertisements of commodities 
sold to the general public contain almost anything but speci- 
fications. They may appeal to any of our instincts, and in so 
doing act as “red herring across the trail,” to divert our at- 
tention from the fact that the advertisements do not tell 
what we should know if we are to get the most for our 
money. 














Advertising with Machine Made Words 
By T. M. PEARCE 


M ODERN science and invention have been prolific in the 
coinage and use of new words. Many of these are com- 
mon nouns given to new mechanisms or to new manufac- 
tured products needing names. Such are the common 
nouns spinning-jenny, autogiro, orthophonic, escalator, 
stethoscope, laryngoscope, heterodyne, linoleum, cellulose, 
and rayon. Many more new forms are proper nouns or 
trade names copyrighted by commercial institutions who 
count the use of the name of an article in terms of dollars 
and cents. Such are Pyrex, a glass capable of withstanding 
sudden changes in temperature, Cop-r-loy, a copper alloyed 
steel, Crisco, a cooking oil, Celotex, a fibre board substitut- 
ing for wall plaster, Duco, an automobile paint, and Odor- 
ono, a toilette lotion. This group of words has been called 
robot words, because they are artificially compounded 
words, not current in the speech belonging to the body of 
language. They are proper names like Smith or Jones and 
not nouns like man or neighbor. The term robot is drawn 
from the play by Capek, R. U. R. or Ressum’s Universal 
Robots. Capek’s robots were mechanical men produced in 
the laboratory. Robot words are mechanical words pro- 
duced from the stuff of language but not really a part of 
language. Yet there are robots which, like the two indi- 
viduals in Capek’s play, find the spark of life and almost 
become genuine language. Victrola is one of them; it is 
almost as much a part of language as phonograph. Frigid- 
aire comes as quickly to our lips as electric refrigerator, and 
tarvia is interchangeable with asphalt. Oleomargarine, 
bakelite, pyralin, keds are no longer thought of in initial 
capital letters. They have become generic terms for the 
special objects they signify. Yet the majority of robots are 
still shadow words, skulking around the language world 
looking for a home, in some cases menacing honest upright 
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words whose place they will usurp, in other cases, offering 
to come in and join the family of language sociably and 
helpfully. 

Robots are on every side of us. We cannot go to a 
grocery store, a drug store, a hardware store, a motor sup- 
ply office without meeting them. No merchandising spot 
is free from them, and since none of us can keep out of the 
marts of business in every respect, robots are dinned in our 
ears constantly, flashed before our eyes incessantly, and 
sputtered from our lips inevitably as we try to keep the 
larder stored, the car running, or the baby well. 

BiSoDol, Zinsep, Kisko. Navan, Gastrogen, Skin-Tone, 
Dentyne, Noxzema, Kigo, Permatex— 

Robots to right of us 
Robots to left of us 
Volley and thunder. 


Agarol, Analax, Conoco and Delco, Felstone, Carbona, and 
Rubifoam—gas and electric signs flash them up and down 
again: 

Robots, robots, moving up and down again 

Robots, robots, 

There’s no dodging them far. 

Robots may be classified into three types: those com- 
posed of the severed members of other words; those imi- 
tating authentic words, sometimes disguised only by sim- 
plified spelling; and those devised of original combinations 
of sound, some of which, like such echo words as pop, rattle, 
fizz, try to produce by sound something like the effect of 
the product itself. Representing the first group—deriva- 
tives from other words are: 


Evenrude—a detachable motor-driven propeller. 

Trubite—trade name for a type of teeth. 

Talkies—not talking pictures but cough candy. 

Walkos—tablets supplying ingredients needed by baby 
chicks and adult chickens suspected of roup, sneezing, 
wheezing and colds. 
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Robots imitating authentic words by combinations like 
them in sound and appearance are: 

Lagarg—a throat alleviant and cleanser. 

Playmayd—a trade name for a porcelain washing machine, 
a word especially subtle because of the delicate balance 
it achieves between the wash maid at play (even 
though she be the lady of the house) and the suggestion 
of the machine itself as a playmate. 

Bildcost—the trade name appearing in Better Homes and 
Gardens Magazine for an offer to provide you with 
plans and build your house. 

Lyko—a general tonic said to be “As Strengthening as the 
Bracing Sea Breeze.” 


Robots approaching greater originality because they 
come closer to pure sound values (although their sources 
are in some cases recognizable) are: Calox, Tanlac, Apco, 
Usco, and Zupon. 

Not all these sounds are unpleasant. True some are 
scratchy and rasping: Uniflex, Nacto, Calox. Others sound 
like shell-fire or the thud of gloves in the ring: Kleenex, 
Sheltex, Gyplak, Socony. But there are siren robots, too, 
“soothing as the creamy curd,” alluring and seductive words 
like “collyriium,” or “calbisma,” “octane” and “‘verazeptol.” 
The last is lovely enough to grace the heroine of a romantic 
novel. Verazeptol, our heroine, could be pursued by the 
villain Gyplak, rescued by the upright hero Octane and 
triumph over the scarlet vampire Colbisma by permission of 
all the copyright owners. 

As robots float in the air or drift before the eye, most 
of us are aware of occasional sonorous wordbodies, remin- 
iscent of the hours we sat before commentaries, letters, 
orations in a language now formally pronounced dead. And 
if we stress certain trade robots like Mercurex, Rexall, Ac- 
qua Velva, Verichrome, Penachrome, Lux, Thermafill, we 
immediately recognize the classic tradition in modern ad- 
vertising. 
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In an age in which the classics are notably slighted, 
in which dead languages flew out the window when up-to- 
date education came in at the door, it is somewhat impres- 
sive and puzzling to find these cast-out tongues stealing 
back, not as beggars or vagabonds, but in bright and shin- 
ing prosperity on the polished surfaces of widely purchased 
contemporary products. The isolated teacher of Caesar, 
Cicero, Horace can look with some amusement at an indus- 
trialized and commercialized world flocking to purchase 
both its necessities and its luxuries in the tag ends of the 
noble speech of Antony and Virgil. But who furnishes this 
pedlar-Latin and pedlar-Greek? Probably not the surprised 
teachers of these neglected subjects. We know that college 
laboratories have named the graded scale of elements in 
chemistry and the classifications in the other sciences as 
well. Perhaps it is the college trained men in commercial 
laboratories who do the christening of standard brands 
when they go to market. How nice to be in at the christen- 
ing of a new throat spray or a new mouth wash like Extol 
or Emeleo! Is there some little ceremony, some few words 
of dedication, some gently breathed hopes for the future of 
the infant as it launches into the cold, cold world, where 
there are so many other children good and bad who will 
compete with him; and a final benediction that whether 
little Extol or little Emeleo is popular or not he will never 
bring reproach upon the noble house that sends him forth? 

Our modern Renaissance has produced “the language 
of the machine” built with the cold precision of the scientific 
mind and the hectic and florid imagination of the sales 
agent. What can we expect of modern style when the ears of 
all of us ring with these strange polysyllables, these whim- 
sies of sound, this thundering jargon of antiquity? Let me 
illustrate from an advertisement of one of the best known 
present day makes of automobile: 


The rear springs, with transverse double cantilever 
shackling at both ends for free movement, is held in 
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spring perches that extend back of the axle, and is 
slightly bowed outward enabling it to clear the differ- 
ential housing. All driving and braking stress is 
brought to the heavy frame cross member through 
the torque tubes and radius rods. Four of the newest 
type of Houdaille double-acting, self-adjusting, hy- 
draulic shock absorbers are used, etc., etc. 


“Thermostats”, “synchronizing”, “toggle grips’, and “air 
drag’, add to the air of heavy information and erudition. 
The staunchest layman becomes hypocritical when he faces 
a conversation with phrases like synchro-mesh, helical 
gears, pantherized, microphytic, germ-processed oils, iso- 
octane and heptane fuels, pyro-action plugs, and Servo in- 
ternal-expanding centrifused drums. 

The learned ogre of the service station or the repair 
shop is the new pedant. The automobile salesman is the 
new scholastic, conjuring miracles of salesmanship with a 
vocabulary the very sound of which would frighten a Bacon 
or an Aquinas. These are the new language improvers, be- 
side whom the greatest Latinist in our colleges will be a 
linguistic patriot. 

It is all the language of the machine—whether in the 
measurement of mind or of generator current—marvellous 
in its combination of explicit definition and dignified gener- 
ality. A term like transmission, for instance, covers all the 
co-ordinated parts which, supplied power and given direc- 
tion, go to make the machine move. But it is a word of much 
deeper, significance as well. There is philosophic import in 
it. We can imitate success. Everyone has a transmission; 
let him improve it with synchro-mesh and free wheeling and 
helical speed gears. Why remain, symbolically speaking, in 
the stages of the old model T? What we all need is better 
torque tubes, universal joints, and spring shackles, either 
front semi-elliptic overslung type, or rear semi-elliptic un- 
der-slung type, with solenoid or electric magnet operated 
starters and dash push button controls, steeldraulic brakes, 
multi-beam headlights equipped with assymetrical passing 
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light, twin tail lights, electric gasoline gauges, fender lights, 
and batteries under front seat, with twin synchronized 
horns, greater generator capacities, and by all means radio 
sets built in for long and short waves with distant range 
aerial controls. 


U.S. 40 \ 
By JOHN VAN MALE 


It closes down flat on the earth 

No sky it lies over the earth air and earth as one 

Prairie the plains no place on earth so strongly grips 

All gray brown blue dissolved together faded by everlasting 
sun 

No life except in this machine the horned larks scattering 

Ten miles to Deertrail miles and miles again 

A scuttling bug across it trailing dust 

Buffalo by the million Cheyennes Arapahoes 

Hostile silent subdued but hostile still 

Unbroken Comanches Utes deep irony and hate 

It won’t relent a spell an Indian land theirs still 

Slow down nothing but light just light. 
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The Ruins 
By JANET SMITH 


How long have they been here? 

How long have they lain, 

Deserted and lonely and wasted by rain, 
By sunshine and windstorm, 

By frost and by snow? 

Only the sands and the desert winds know. 


What tales could these ruins 
Disclose to my ears 

Of all that has happened for thousands of years? 
What tales could they tell me, 

These walls, worn so low? 

Only the sands and the lonesome winds know. 












The New Mexico Round Table on Regionalism 
By B. A. BOTKIN 


I 


EGIONAL conferences may not move mountains or even 
climb them, but they reveal new and engaging vistas 
and perspectives and may even chart trails. On July lst 
the First New Mexico Round Table on Southwest Litera- 
ture, sponsored by the English department of the New Mex- 
ico Normal University, brought together at Las Vegas a 
representative gathering of Southwest writers whose essen- 
tial identity and sympathy of aims, underneath a lively dif- 
ference of opinion, proclaimed the birth of a genuine re- 
gional group. The presence of two leading Southern re- 
gionalists who were spending the summer in the state, John 
Gould Fletcher and John Crowe Ransom, made the group 
not simply regional but interregional. And in combining 
the cultural emphasis of the University of Virginia round 
table held in July, 1931, with the literary interest of the 
University of Montana conference of July, 1932, the New 
Mexico round table advanced the discussion in several direc- 
tions. For the first time a new species of regionalism, 
“philological regionalism”—in the phrase of Janet B. Mont- 
gomery-McGovern—was promulgated by Thomas Matthew 
Pearce, who also considered the nature and function of the 
regional magazine (on a broader and deeper basis than the 
“reasons for” The Frontier, Laughing Horse, and Folk-Say 
given at the Montana conference) ; while the need of taking 
a definite cultural stand and making a choice between the 
primitive and sophisticated attitudes was vigorously af- 
firmed by some speakers and as vigorously opposed by 
others. 
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II 


John Gould Fletcher occasioned the first rift in the con- 
ference when, speaking on “What Form Should a South- 
west Regional Poetry Take?,” he attempted to program 
Southwest poetry for the future. Of its three categories— 
the landscape poem pure and simple, the “more or less” 
adaptation from the Indian, and the cowboy or western 
ballad—the last, as in the Kit Carson ballads of Stanley 
Vestal, is most satisfying because it does not pretend to be 
more than a folk ballad. The Indian poetry will not fill the 
bill because of the difference in language, which prevents 
the carrying over of musical effects, and in landscape poe- 
try, the Southwest has gone little beyond .the descriptive 
stage. Southwest lyric poetry should be harder and more 
imagistic (imagism being more Western and Latin)—stark, 
objective, and simple like the Southwest poems of H. D. and 
Ezra Pound, not realistic or psychologic-realistic like the 
poetry of Robinson and Frost. For in its landscape, which 
is mountain and desert, like Spain, Greece, and Northern 
Africa, and the battleground of three races, the Southwest 
is essentially dramatic, not lyric like England. The South- 
western genius is not for the reflective poetry of New Eng- 
land but for the ballad and the folk epic, which may be 
worked up into drama (though how far the pragmatic 
Anglo-Saxon can go in that direction is doubtful). 

Carrying the prediction a step further, the present 
writer averred that in prose the Southwest finds itself more 
at home in the sketch (outside of the action story, which ac- 
cording to S. Omar Barker, is written and read purely for 
entertainment and does not pretend to be literature, and 
which, in the absence of comment and reflection, corres- 
ponds to the cowboy ballad). On the descriptive side the 
sketch finds sanction in the large amount of description 
required by the use of an unfamiliar background (the 
reader’s objection to which, according to Mary Austin, ren- 
ders the popular success of regional fiction problematic) ; 
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on the narrative side it finds a source and a model in the 
anecdote, the folk tale, the dialogue, and other casual forms 
of oral story-telling; and on the cultural side, sketches and 
tales, combined and sustained, may become the loosely 
woven sequence, chronicle, saga, or episodic novel, dealing 
with the growth of a family or community, with the making 
of a tradition. This is the form and the ideal on which 
Folk-Say is founded. 

Taking issue with these attempts to fix the type of 
Southwest literature, Mr. Pearce set forth the historical 
point of view, that time and civilization in the Southwest 
have been telescoped, with the result that the sophisticated 
is found side by side with the primitive. If there was a pe- 
riod of ballad and epic, it has disappeared, and there is no 
reason why we should chart out a folk type. Nor can we 
predict what will come as Western or Latin, or predict 
more than the quality of Southwest literature. 

As “interested” as Mr. Fletcher but not so “daring,” 
Mr. Ransom had no program of Southwest literature to 
offer and even questioned whether one is possible, save that 
he agreed that intellectual poetry is not the kind that would 
fit this region and that we cannot successfully be ghost 
writers to the Spanish and the Indian. But in commenting 
on Pearce’s objections Ransom supported Fletcher by urg- 
ing an eclectic stand and concious direction of effort. In the 
face of a bewildering world of types and styles and points of 
view, the need of making a choice is imperative. What 
shall I do? Where is my scene? What is my style and 
subject? Again, for Mr. Fletcher, the fundamental ques- 
tion is: What kind of culture, and so what kind of litera- 
ture, do you want? And for both the choice lies between 
industrial standardization and the regional ideal. 

Mr. Ransome finds his ideal in the Southern Agrarian 
tradition, a tradition at once creative and economic, since 
you cannot recommend certain arts without espousing the 
economic doctrines underlying them. In this way the 
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Agrarians wish to avoid the mistake of the Humanists, who 
had no economics and who tried to pour in from the top. The 
Agrarians believed that you must build from the ground 
up: if people do not labor and make a living in the right 
way—if they are too highly competitive and brutalized in 
their business—their leisure cannot be saved. In the 
Southwest, however, the problem is different and the solu- 
tion is not so simple. Here the Spanish and the Indian 
live the good life, corresponding to Agrarianism, but for 
the Anglo-Saxon who came in later with his standardized 
American culture, there still remains the question: What 
culture shall I create?—a question which Mr. Ransom 
asked without answering. 

The answer was left to Mr. Fletcher. People of Anglo- 
Saxon tradition like himself are faced with two alterna- 
tives—being primitive or being ultra-sophisticated. The 
question is: Which has real power behind it? Although 
he can see much good in New York, everyone in America 
is opposed to the false standardization and superficiality 
of New York literature. So it is wise to choose primitive- 
ness, as Mrs. Austin has done. Hers is a very philosophi- 
cal mind, capable of making many choices in culture, and 
she chose the primitive not because it is abstract but be- 
cause it is very concrete. That must be the choice of the 
regionalist who is conscious, as distinct from the uncon- 
scious regionalist, who is Indian or Spanish. 

But are there only two alternatives? Following Mr. 
Pearce’s historical lead, the next two speakers undertook 
to resolve the dilemma into which regionalism had been 
forced. For Haniel Long (a poet who abhors both the pic- 
turesque and economic aspects of regionalism) the function 
of the regionalist who is not born a primitive is to be neigh- 
borly—to know the man across the street—and that means 
knowing his background. 

The present writer upheld Mr. Long’s view that the 
function of regionalism is to make literature human again. 
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Citing his own experience as editor of Folk-Say, which 
began by a return to the folk and gradually came to enlist 
other points of view, including the sophisticated, in the best 
sense of the word, he preferred to see many points of view 
possible in regionalism, with much humanity in each. Mr. 
Fletcher had sounded the knell of a Southwest regionalism 
that is merely a decoration, differing from the Greenwich 
Village ideal only in that it consists in buying a Spanish 
house or Navajo jewelry instead of acquiring the latest 
wisecracks at cocktail parties. And following Mr. Fletch- 
er’s plea for a realistic regionalism, one that for all its exot- 
icism and romanticism is backed up by a good deal of 
shrewdness and common sense, the writer extolled the re- 
gionalism which, while embracing the folk ideal, strives to 
rise above mere sentimental glorification of the folk, the 
primitive, the past, and the picturesque, to a regionalism of 
the present and of reality, urban as well as rural, articulat- 
ing the masses as well as the folk, and creating a tradition 
rather than merely continuing cone. 

On the whole, the conference was realistic, without loss 
of idealism, in treating concrete aspects of Southwest cul- 
ture and concrete problems of the Southwest regional mag- 
azine. Of the three elements in the formation of a South- 
west regional attitude—environment, native crafts, and 
language—Mr. Pearce saw the last as most potent. ‘““Nature 
in the Southwest pricks our senses into constant aware- 
ness,” he said, “but it takes a long time to work on us or to 
develop an anthropological type.” As to native crafts, the 
Anglo-American has brought very little to them beyond 
reviving them and encouraging an objective appreciation of 
them in the natives (a point to which Mr. Fletcher objected, 
contending that the craftsman knows what is good in his 
work simply by doing it, whether it happens to appeal to 
the Anglo-Saxon or not). The design of a Chimayo rug or 
an Acoma bowl may energize us, Mr. Pearce continued, 
but how regional does it make us? Language, on the other 
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hand, enables us to become a part of these things and not 
simply patrons, for the reason that words can make familiar 
the objects themselves, can bring them to be of us rather 
than merely about us. Thus one of the glories of Mary 
Austin’s Starry Adventure, as well as one of the obstacles 
in the way of the common reader (along with the strange- 
ness of the background) is its liberal use of Southwestern- 
isms, which Mrs. Austin, along with J. Frank Dobie, is 
building into the language. 

In the task of assimilation, the regional magazine is 
the midwife to the regional life that is born out of the fer- 
tilization of ideas and cultures. As guch its function is 
threefold: to hold the mirror up to nature (and in a land 
so rich in contrasts as the Southwest the domain is a rich 
one), the discovery of new talent, and the adventure of 
one’s community. It is this adventure of one’s community, 
a community of interest and impulse, that should support 
the regional magazine with a paid subscription list that is 
regional. But the magazine must be independent and non- 
commercial as well as stable—‘“a perfectly free organ” (in 
the words of Margaret Fuller describing The Dial in 1840) 
“for the expression of individual thought and character,” 
with “free action” and “a high aim.” 


III 


Free action, a high aim, and a community of interest 
and impulse were characteristic of this regional conference. 
Is it too much to hope that the future of Southwest culture, 
of regionalism, and of literature in America lies in the 
hands of such regional groups and organs? The quarrel of 
primitives and sophisticates will go on. And so will the 
ideal of humanity and neighborliness. Good talks, not good 
fences, make good neighbors. In the words of Mary Austin, 
which were echoed in one form or another by almost every 
speaker on the program, “We are understanding our neigh- 
bors better—working together. That is the meaning of 
these regional conferences—to make things into an united 
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whole, though we have done each other much harm in the 
past.” 
And that is the meaning of regionalism. 


PROGRAM OF THE FIRST NEW MEXICO ROUND 
TABLE ON SOUTHWEST LITERATURE 


Committee in Charge 


Dr. Lester Raines, chairman of the department of English, 
New Mexico Normal] University. 

Dr. B. A. Botkin, department of English, University of 
Oklahoma; visiting professor, New Mexico Normal 
University. 

Dean Margaret J. Kennedy, department of English, New 
Mexico Normal University. 


Morning Session 

“Regionalism and Education”—President Harry C. Gos- 
sard, New Mexico Normal University. 

“Writing the Southwest Children’s Story”—Mrs. Elizabeth 
Willis DeHuff, Santa Fe; Mrs. Isis L. Harrington, 
United States Indian School, Albuquerque. 

“What Form Should a Southwest Regional Poetry Take?” 
—Mr. John Gould Fletcher, Little Rock; Mr. John 
Crowe Ransom, department of English, Vanderbilt 
University, visiting professor, University of New 
Mexico. 

“Regional Playwriting at New Mexico Normal University” 
—Dr. Lester Raines. 

“The Action Story and the Cowboy Ballad”—S. Omar Bar- 
ker, Beulah. 


Afternoon Session 


“Regional Fiction”’—Mr. Raymond Otis, Santa Fe; Mrs. 
Mary Austin, Santa Fe: Dr. B. A. Botkin. 

“The New Mexico Quarterly and the Function of the Re- 
gional Magazine’—Dr. Thomas Matthews Pearce, de- 
partment of English, University of New Mexico. 

“The Fugitive and Agrarianism’—Dr. John Crowe Ran- 
som. 

‘The Failure of Regionalism in the Southwest’”—Mr. John 
Gould Fletcher. 

“My Neighbor, Mr. Coolidge”—Mr. Haniel Long, Santa Fe. 
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“Folk-Say and Regionalism”—Dr. B. A. Botkin. 

“Spanish and Indian Relations in Southwest Folk Drama” 
—Mrs. Mary Austin. 

“The Southwest Indian and Primitive Culture’”—Mrs. Janet 
B. Montgomery-McGovern, Albuquerque. 

“Spanish-American Folk Culture’—Mrs. Adelina Otero- 
Warren, Santa Fe. 

“Regionalism in Spanish-American Folk Lore’—Mr. Ar- 
thur L. Campa, department of Modern Language, Uni- 
versity of New Mexico. 


Evening Session 

The Atalaya Prize Plays, by Santa Fe authors and players, 
sponsored by the Koshares, Delight-Makers of New 
Mexico, and staged by Dr. Lester Raines: “The Tree 
of Heaven,” by Haniel Long, directed by Mrs. Langdon 
Mitchell; “The Gentleman from Hooverville,” by Philip 
Stevenson, directed by Willard Nash; “Papacito, 
Look,” by Wilbur Wiswall, directed by the author; 
“God’s in His Heaven,” (prize play), by Philip Stev- 
enson, directed by Margery Wilson. 
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The Foreigner 
By JOHN MyYERs MYERS 


See him stand, as strange as flame, 
This that from my body came. 
What makes him laugh or makes him run, 
This foreigner, my little son? 

I love him as I love my hand, 

But I do not understand 

How this creature came to be 

Or what kin he is to me. 

He has his father’s frame and air, 
My dark eyes and my dark hair; 
Nothing alien can I trace 

In his body or his face, 

But though this is surely so 

What he thinks I do not know. 

Has he got his father’s fire 

Of pragmatical desire, 

His strong will to seize and grip 
And never let the caught prize slip? 
Or has he rather my good gift 

Of balancing to every shift 

Of fate or fortune, riding high 
Though all about me fail and die? 
These would brand him as my own, 
Something sib to me and known, 
But is he built another way? 

I do not know, I cannot say. 
Suppose he has implacably 

My brother’s fatal loyalty, 

The mad excess of mirth and pride 
That drove my brother till he died. 
Is he one of us or all, 

Three foregathered in one hall? 
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I can only love and guess 

In what robes his mind will dress 
When he’s grown and it’s too late 
To do more than watch his fate. 

O little son, how can you hold 

A heritage so manifold? 

Can you weld these clashing creeds 
Into something for your needs, 

Or will you be warped and torn? 
What is this race that I have borne! 





“We Ain’t Beggars” 
By JACK WILLIAMSON 


E took the crushed stale bun out of his overalls pocket. 
It was the last of the four he had bought in Ft. Worth 
for six pennies. He had meant to save it for tomorrow... 

The dog lying against him whined and licked at his 
hand. 

In the cold faint moonlight that fell through the half- 
open door of the box car he broke the dry bun carefully in 
half. 

‘Here, Tige, ol? man. It ain’t much. But we'll git to 
Uncle Jethro’s tomorrow, shore.” 

The bony dog gnawed and gulped the piece of bread. 
Slowly, with lingering joy, the boy ate his own share, chew- 
ing each frugal bite until it became a sweetish liquid in his 
mouth. 

The car lurched and jolted. The boy’s body was sore 
at hips and shoulders from lying on the bare splintery floor. 
Through the door rang the incessant rumble of the wheels, 
and a white arm of moonlight moved back and forth to rest 
on one or another of the untidy men sleeping with their 
heads on paper bundles. In worn overalls and thin blue 
shirt the boy’s slight body was cold; he was glad for Tige’s 
warm body against him. 

A man groaned and rose. A match lit a weary, un- 
shaven face, cast uncertain shadows over motionless bodies. 
Reek of cheap tobacco filled the car. The man shook out a 
dusty vest that had been rolled up under his head; he put 
it on, and walked across the sleepers to close the door. 

The roar of the wheels was a little diminished; but yet 
it filled the car, mighty and unending. 

In the new inky darkness the boy felt slightly warmer. 
He turned over, and drew Tige’s rough body closer to him. 
He tried to go to sleep, and wished that he had another bun. 

[ 162 } 
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He licked fragments of the last from the corners of his 
mouth and chewed at them and swallowed. 

The hammering of the wheels grew slower and ceased. 
The train had stopped. In the new silence the boy could 
hear the snores of sleeping men. The car started again, 
with a jerk that slid his sore body over the rough planks, 
stopped as abruptly. 

The door had been flung open; the man in the vest 
peered out furtively. 

“Wake up, you guys,” he called. “The dirty hogheads 
have set us out, to hell and gone from no place!” 

Men stirred and yawned and groaned. They struck 
matches that lit the car fugitively, rolled cigarettes, moved 
toward the door with their bundles. 

The boy slipped out of the door, and took Tige in his 
arms to set him down. Cold dry air struck through his thin 
cotton garments. In the dead light of the narrow waning 
moon he saw that the car stood on a siding, in a string of 
empties. 

“She’s coupling up over yonder,” said the man in the 
vest. 

He walked away, wearily cursing. The boy followed 
him through the line of cars, calling to Tige. 

He saw the train on another track, the engine head- 
light blazing on telegraph poles and a section shack. A 
man with a flashlight was coming back along the cars. 

“A damn shack,” muttered the man in the vest. “Get 
out of sight.” 

He and the boy stepped back between two cars. 

“He'll play hell keeping me off. I’m riding this damn 
rattler to the end of the division. And then I’m going to eat. 
Ain’t had a sit down since I left K. C.” 

There was a pause, while they shivered in the cold 
moonlight that struck through between the cars. The man 
looked cautiously out. Then the boy asked: 

“You got folks waitin’ for you?” 
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“Hell, no. I stem what I get.” 

Curiously, the man looked at the thin, proud childish 
face, pallid and grimy in the moonlight. 

“Don’t you bum, kid?” 

The boy shook his head. 

“Hell, it’s easy. Just stick with me and we’ll stem hell 
out of the next dump.” 

“T ain’t no beggar.” 

The dog put his velvety head up against the boy’s 
hand, and whined. The boy looked down at him quickly, 
and patted the soft fur. 

“Tige and me are hungry,” he said. “But we ain’t goin’ 
to beg. We got folks.” 

His slight shoulders stiffened as he looked back to the 


man. 
“Don’t be a fool, kid. We can mooch enough in an hour 


to last two days. Hell, it’s easy. Nosense starving. You’ll 
get weak, and fall under the wheels.” 


“We ain’t beggars. I’m goin’ to my Uncle Jethro.” 

The man started to laugh. Then the whistle sounded 
two blasts and the train began to move. 

“Them sons of bitches set out all the empties,” he 
grumbled. “We gotta ride on top.” 

He swung on the end of a car as it passed. 

The next was a tank car. The boy lifted Tige in his 
arms and set him on the running board. The dog seemed 
very heavy; he staggered a little beneath the weight. 

“Easy, ol’ man. I’m a-comin’.” 

He climbed on the steps at the end of the car and 
walked back along the narrow plank to Tige. By the ladder 
at the middle of the car he sat down, swinging off his feet. 
He grasped a rung of the ladder with one hand, and curved 
an arm around Tige’s body. 

The boy felt a little queer and dizzy, but he set his jaw 
and held up his chin. 
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“We ain’t beggars, are we, ol’ man?” he whispered at 
last to the dog. “I reckon he was right about me gittin’ 
weak. An’ I’m shore sorry about you havin’ to go without. 
But I can’t beg. An’ we got Uncle Jethro.” 

The train gathered speed. The wind grew stronger. 
Most of the buttons were gone off the shirt, and the wind 
whipped it away from the boy’s body. He was colder than 
he had been in the box car. 

The car swayed and lurched. The sound of the wheels 
was the clangor of sledges on a thousand anvils. Ceaseless, 
powerful, terrible. A demoniac yell that never ended. 

The black edge of the grade raced endlessly back at his 
feet, and interminable rows of weeds. Sometimes cinders 
rained on him. When one got in his eye, he forgot the cold 
until tears had washed it out. The arm with which he 
grasped the ladder was stiff and numb, but he dared not 
move to exercise the cold and the cramp from his body while 
the train plunged rocking through the night. He or Tige 
might fall, and the screaming, inexorable wheels were very 
near... 

Dull eternities dragged away, and he clung shivering 
to the cold iron. 

Lee Haskell came of a proud breed. His mother he 
knew only as a tight-mouthed face on a fading photograph. 
He and his father had always lived in lonely independence 
in the pine shack at the edge of the stony forty acres. Lee 
did not remember when he had been too small to go with his 
father to the cotton patch. 

A proud and lonely breed. They asked no favors, and 
fate had given them none. All the year before Lee’s father 
had been too infirm to help in the field. Lee did his stub- 
born best. But cotton was five cents, and the boll weevil 
got into the crop. His father sold the best half the forty, 
and could not pay the taxes on the rest. He would not ask 
for a loan. 

That spring he was feebler still. Lee put in the crop 
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alone. When the cultivation was but well begun, Toby, 
the old mule, foundered himself when he broke into Jim 
Cole’s green corn, and died. Jim Cole, owner of a rich bot- 
tom farm, came next day, driving a team of grays to a rid- 
ing cultivator. He found Lee’s father sitting on a rickety 
chair in the shade of the lone peach tree by the shack. 

“I’m right sorry about your mule foundering,” he said. 
“Colonel,’”’—the stiff pride of the old man’s bearing must 
have won him the title, for he had seen no military service— 
“Colonel, I’m going to loan Lee my outfit to plow out his 
cotton.” 

The old man stiffened in his chair. 

“Thankee, sir,” he said. “But I reckon we can make 
out.” 

“Why, I won’t be needing them for a week, Colonel. 
We just got through this morning.” 

“We ain’t askin’ nothin’, sir, from nobody.” 

Jim Cole laughed. “I know you didn’t ask, Colonel. 
But I’d be glad to loan you the team.” 

“Thankee, sir. But we don’t want it.” 

When Cole had abandoned his efforts to lend the team 
and driven away, the old man called Lee out of the shack 
where he had been preparing their meal. 

“Did you go beggin’ Jim Cole for help, boy?” his shrill 
voice cracked accusingly. “Ain’t you got no pride? Beg- 
gin’! An’ off a damn Yankee!” 

“T didn’t ask him, Pa. I ain’t spoke a word to him since 
Toby died.” 

“I’m glad to hear it, Lee my son. We ain’t no poor 
white trash. And I reckon we can get along without askin’ 
help from nobody. You jest finish choppin’ out the cotton, 
Lee. An’ then get what weeds you can with the hoe. An’ 
don’t be thinkin’ of beggin’!’’ 

During the summer, as Lee toiled in the shrunken, 
weed-grown field, the old man took by degrees to his bed. 
One flaming noon, when the boy trudged in from the field, 
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sweat-streaked and dusty, worn hoe on his shoulder, he 
found Mrs. Cole standing in the door of the shack. A large, 
energetic, jovial woman; Lee had always liked her. Ina 
basket on her arm were a pail of milk and loaves of white 
bread and a pat of new butter. 

“You’re a sick man, Colonel Haskell,” she was saying. 
“T tell you corn pone and salt meat ain’t best for you. You’re 
stomach ain’t as strong as it used to be. It calls for lighter 
victuals.” 

Lee’s father was sitting up on the rusty iron bed. 

“Thankee, ma’m,” he said. “But I reckon Lee and I can 
take care of ourselves. We ain’t beggars.” 

Three weeks later he was dead. 

Lee remembered the gossiping company that sat up all 
night with the corpse, while hammers tapped away in the 
shed behind, fashioning the pine coffin. And then the man 
who came with the sheriff, to claim the rest of the farm for 
taxes. 

Mrs. Cole came again, and wanted Lee to go home with 
her. 

“I know you’re a good boy, Lee,” she said. “Jim and me 
want you to come and live with us. We'll be good to you. 
You won’t have to work so hard; you’ll have time to go to 
school, and everything. Jim and me always wanted a boy 
of our own.” 

Lee stood with tears in his eyes, and she came to him 
and pressed his trembling body against her soft bosom. 
Fiercely he broke away from her arms, chin up, fists 
clenched. 

“T can look after myself,” he choked. “Tige and me, we 
ain’t beggars.” 

“But honey, Jim and me want you. And you ain’t got 
a soul in the world to go to.” 

“Yes, I got folks,” stammered Lee. “I got my Uncle 
Jethro.” 

“Your uncle? Where does he live, child?” 
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“Pa always said he was in Denver. He went there the 
year I was born. He’s a paper hanger.” 

“But hon, does he know you’re coming?” 

“No, mam, we never heard from him after he started 
out. Pa was always lookin’ for a letter. But he tol’ me he 
knowed Uncle Jethro was goin’ to Denver.” 

Her strong soft arms went around his body. He knew 
that she was crying, too, and felt a strange comfort. 

“You must come stay with Jim and me, child, till we 
find him.” 

Lee had heard tramp cotton pickers talk about riding 
the freights. That night he started. 

Dawn came. A white gleam that slowly drowned the 
thin moon and the hard clear stars. The train hammered 
on and the gray light brought no warmth. 

Lee was sleepy. 

He could not relax. He dared not loosen his grasp upon 
the ladder or withdraw the guarding arm that held Tige 
against him... The pounding, ringing wheels were very 
near... He tried not to close his eyes, but the lids slipped 
down. Again and again he vawned. 

Little gaps came in his consciousness, when he had been 
on the edge of sleep. They made it seem that he had been 
forever on the car, that the crashing ring of steel on steel 
would never end. 

White sun struck him, feebly warm. The chill receded 
gradually from his limbs. But still they were cramped and 
stiff. 

Yet he fought the desire to sleep, jerking himself back 
again and again from just beyond the brink, but alarmed 
into wakefulness only for moments by the threat of scream- 
ing steel. 

The train lurched on. 

The sun was high and Lee at last warm again when 
it slowed. He saw they were entering a hollow among bare 
hills. Desire to sleep had almost left; he was hungrier. He 
looked eagerly toward the town ahead. 
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Men were climbing from the train. He waited until 
it was rolling slowly, then threw himself off. He had meant 
to land on his feet, but he stumbled and fell in the weeds. 
It was strange how weak and tired he felt, when he was not 
so hungry as he had been yesterday. Giddy, and feeling 
almost that he was swimming instead of walking. 

Tige yelped and leapt off the plank and came running 
back to him. He yawned and whined and licked the boy’s 
hand. 

“Wisht I had somethin’ for you, ol’—ol’ man,” Lee 
choked. “But I can’t beg. I jes’ can’t!” 

On a weed-grown open space near the track he ap- 
proached three shabby men about a fire. One was cutting 
up cabbage and potatoes in a grimy tin bucket; and the 
scent of steaming coffee made the boy’s head swim. 

“Please, sir,” Lee addressed the one who looked up at 
him. “Is this Denver? I’m lookin’ for my Uncle Jethro.” 
And he added hastily. “His name is Jethro Wade.” 

The unshaven man scanned him, and grinned. 

“Hell no, kid. This burg’s Trinidad. You can make 
Denver by night, though. Just hop the Rio Grande around 
the other end of the yards. She pulls out in about an hour.” 

He jerked his thumb. 

Lee swayed, and bit his lip. 

“You—you ain’t jokin’, Mister. I rode on the side of an 
oil car, so long! You don’t really mean this ain’t Denver?” 

The man started to grin, and then looked quickly away. 

“Honest, kid. But you can make it today, easy. Better 
sit down and have a fill of slum with us.” 

“Much oblige, sir,” Lee said wearily. “But we’ll be 
gittin’ on.” 

He turned stiffly away. Tige went whining up to the 
man by the fire. 
“Hungry, pup?” 
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“Here, Tige! Come here!” the boy called sternly. 
“We ain’t —” 

His voice broke; he walked away hastily, the dog re- 
luctantly at heel. 

“How you making it, kid?” came a hail. 

It was the man of the vest—the garment by day was a 
dingy green. 

“T’m lookin’ for the place to git on the cars again.” 

“Had anything to eat?” 

“No. I’m goin’ to Denver, to my Uncle Jethro.” 

The man came toward Lee. 

“Hell, kid, you look all washed up. Come on with me. 
Let’s mooch something, and eat.” 

“T ain’t goin’ to beg,” said Lee. “Not when I got folks 
to go to.” 

“Listen, kid, you’re starving. You gotta eat.” 

The boy looked stubbornly away. 

“Well, anyhow, let’s move on. The train leaves out up 
this way.” 

They passed in front of a cafe. Lee saw men sitting 
at a counter inside, heard the rattle of thick dishes. He 
turned his face away, and hurried on. The man in the green 
vest lingered. Crisp fragrance of new bread smote Lee 
with intolerable yearning; he stopped and looked back. 

A bakery truck had stopped in front of the cafe; the 
driver was getting out. The lingering man spoke to him. 

“Sure, buddy,” said the driver. “I’ve got plenty of 
stale bread. Rolls too.” 

He reached into the truck, produced a loaf of bread and 
a package of brown cinnamon rolls. The unshaven man 
stood eyeing his prizes with visible satisfaction. 

“Hit him when he comes out, kid,’”’ he advised. ‘“He’s 
got plenty more. Hell, kid, you’re starving. You’ll never 
get to Denver unless you eat. You'll fall off the train.” 

The delicious odor of fresh bread floated around the 
boy. He swallowed, and took an unsteady step toward the 
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door of the cafe. Then he clenched his thin black hands, 
and thrust them hard into the pockets of his overalls. 

“IT ain’t a beggar,” he muttered. “Not so long as I 
got folks.” 

He went back to the tracks and stumbled along them 
until he came to the caboose of the motionless train. Walk- 
ing along beside it, toward the engine blowing off steam far 
away at the head, he looked for an empty car in which he 
could lie down. He didn’t feel like holding on to the outside 
again. But all the cars were sealed. 

A rough man strode down upon him. 

“Get the hell out of the yards, you! You damn sure 
ain’t going to ride the train out!” 

Lee hurried on, the bull followed him. They came to 
more men waiting; the bull herded them all down the track, 
left them at last to sit down wearily. 

The engine whistled two blasts, began laborious puff- 
ing. 

The man in the green vest was suddenly beside Lee, 
holding out a tempting, fragrant cinnamon roll. 

“Here, kid. Take this. Hell, you ain’t aole to hop it, 
without something in your gut.” 

His hand moved toward it involuntarily; he felt the 
quick saliva flowing in his mouth. 

Then he changed the movement to a weak slap, and 
buried his face between his knees. 

“T won’t—” he sobbed. “I won’t be a beggar!” 

The haggard, untidy men waiting got to their feet, 
slung their packs and bundles to their bodies, dully cursing 
the bull. 

The train came roaring down. They trooped forward, 
running one by one with the cars, swinging upon the lad- 
ders. 

Lee felt dizzy when he first stood up; he waited until his 
head had cleared a little. The others were all gone when he 
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lifted Tige in his arms and staggered toward the rushing 
cars. 

A tank car came rumbling by, and he set the dog on the 
running board. The end of the car jerked past. He tried 
to run with it, seized the ladder. It was moving too fast. 
They had told him not to catch the rear end of a moving 
car, but he didn’t want to leave Tige. 

The world went abruptly gray, and spun; and a 
strangely delightful lassitude descended upon him. He was 
unconscious that his foot had missed the step; he hardly 
felt the iron rung jerk itself savagely from his hands. For 
an instant, very near, he saw cruel bright steel, and the 
great wheels thundering... 

Tige leapt yelping off the car. He fell rolling in the 
weeds and ran back, to stand whining by the track until the 
roaring train had gone. 





What I Saw in America* 
By HENRY WIGNY 


E are arriving in Seattle, which just now we only 

touch, and a short crossing of 81 miles takes us to Vic- 
toria on Vancouver Islands, British Columbia. It is a short 
passage but how magnificent. The most magnificent of fiords 
or inlets with quiet deep water, so deep that I saw no chan- 
nel buoys. On one side the chain of the Cascades and on 
the other the Olympic range, and everywhere the magni- 
ficent verdure of the north. I have sailed the Bay of Naples 
and at Rio de Janeiro: perhaps what I now see stili sur- 
passes them in beauty. 

The salmon swarms here, salmon with firm rose colored 
flesh, since it lives in the salt water. We fished for them 
and ate them. I was told that near the mouths of streams 
they fish for trout which take the cure as we do, going to 
the sea for iodine during vacation. 

Victoria is a pleasing city built at the head of a bay. It 
is very near the United States but never-the-less has kept 
its own British character. The hotel in which we are housed 
is immense, but not tall, in fact only four stories. Every- 
thing is comfortable with distinctly reposeful luxury. Its 
vast parlors on the ground floor seem unaware of the trepi- 
dation of the great American hotel lobbies. These latter, 
with their ten elevators, some express which stop only at 
certain floors, others stopping at every floor, and always in 
motion at full speed, remind one of a subway station. Life 
here seems organized at slower rhythm: at intervals one 
sees a chambermaid dressed in the cap, fichu and dress of 
Marie Antoinette. The striking beauty of this part of the 
island, and the mild climate it enjoys, makes the city a quiet 
vacation center. Its drives are charmingly enlivened with 
the verdure of flowers, and at every turn of the road are 
magnificent glimpses of the sea and the mountains. 


* Translated from “La Libre Belgique,” Brussells, Belgium, by Dr. John D. 
Clark, University of New Mexico. Continued from the May QUARTERLY. 
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After a few days I returned to Seattle, that pearl of 
the extreme west. I think I saw it and saw it thoroughly, 
and felt its charm, thanks to the kindness of friends who 
did me the honors. 

“To invite one is a great responsibility,” says Brillat 
Savarin. “It amounts to taking the responsibility for the 
happiness of the guest while he is under our roof.” The 
Americas, especially those of the west, rigorously observe 
the maxim of a Frenchman who has lived in the United 
States. Once you cross the hospitable threshold you are 
honored, feted and cared for. They seek to satisfy your 
desires and to create desires in order to please you by sat- 
isfying them. -You are enveloped with sympathetic cor- 
diality, and you depart from him who was unknown to you 
yesterday with the feeling that you are leaving an old 
friend. 

People are cordial in the United States, ignoring in 
public places the disdain which prevails in Europe, as says 
Daudet, between rice and prunes. I lunched in Yellow- 
stone at the table with a family from California. At the end 
of five minutes we were engaged in conversation. I learned 
that the man was a confrere from San Francisco. When 
you pay the cashier in a restaurant you are greeted with a 
pleasant, “Good morning, Sir.” Taxi drivers are neither 
humble nor bold, which I shall prove by citing the follow- 
ing incident: I was taking a long ride in New York. The 
traffic signals are set at right angles. Every half minute 
the red light blocks the cars coming from one direction and 
the green light signals to go ahead in the perpendicular di- 
rection. Stops are frequent. At the first stop my chauf- 
feur confided to me that it was hot, which was an indisput- 
able fact. At the second he invited me to take off my coat 
as he had done. At the third he offered me a cigaret. Some 
companion! 

Well, I saw Seattle, its animated business center and 
its buildings, its blocks, and rectangular streets. Ameri- 
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cans like these right angles and have them at any cost. As 
proof of this, some months ago a hill stopped the construc- 
tion of one of these straight thoroughfares. They cut down 
the hill. The scar left from cutting down that great knob 
was still visible. Construction gangs are now removing 
all signs of the hill. 

But the fine thing about Seattle is its surroundings, 
consisting of sumptuous villas set in the verdure of gardens 
with gardens overflowing with flowers, villas built on the 
bay and on nearby Lake Washington. 

In a well wooded park, containing many flower beds, 
are the many buildings of the University of Washington, 
which has 11,000 students. Yes, I saw this jewel of the 
frontier thanks to the kindness of friends, one of whom, 
among others was a lady who took me about. She was very 
intelligent and well informed, having traveled widely and 
she had a taste for the beautiful. She loved her city and at 
each spot of interest made me get out of the car and admire 
the country side. 

Now it happened that at one of the stops we had to 
enter a garden to enjoy the view. It was not enclosed. We 
had scarcely gone a few steps when an immense police dog 
came toward us, hair raised and barking angrily. I’ll be 
frank. I made an inglorious retreat. The lady, without 
fear spoke to the dog, “hello, hello, good dog, sweet boy.” 
The voice pleased the furious beast who wagged his tail and 
came up to be patted. “You can go by,” she said. “I will hold 
the collar.” I went by neither confident nor assured. The 
owner came out a few minutes afterward curious to know 
these strangers who thus entered his private property. 
When he found that I came from the other end of the world 
he wished earnestly to have me go up stairs where the view 
was still more marvellous. 

But the arrangement of my trip permitted me to stop 
only a few days, and I had to depart for Yellowstone. 
Everyone has heard of this American national park 
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kept by law in its wild state. A friend put an auto at our dis- 
posal and we were able to make the complete tour in two 
days, much less time than required by bus. A son acted as 
guide. He was a student and a charming boy, who, in going 
along, told me his family history. His family was large— 
600 members. His great grandfather came to the west in 
a covered wagon in 1828 and had not less than 35 children. 
Adopting the Mormon law he had married five wives. If 
he had thus used, some say abused, marriage it was only 
because of the necessity of quickly populating the immense 
solitudes. Polygamy has disappeared. Never-the-less to- 
day marriage is contracted differently than it is with us. 
They allow the affianced much more liberty. The law has 
done away with many obstacles. In certain states one can 
prove legal marriage by exchange of letters. The ease of 
union is, alas, followed by easy divorce. 

People who in those heroic days made the trip to the 
extreme west were hardy. Alone in a country infested with 
savages, they cultivated the land, gun always at hand, and 
at evening when they read the family Bible at the least 
barking of the dogs they seized their weapons. The con- 
quest of the soil could only have been maintained by a nu- 
merous race of strong, white men. The ancestor erected 
his tent where now stands a city. His descendants love to 
tell of the times in which he lived. 

Grandson Freddy guided the car with sure hand. We 
saw the famous places, geysers of which there are thou- 
sands, from the large and even very large, which play every 
58 minutes, throwing a stream of boiling water 170 feet 
into the air, to the small ones which fester at the sides of the 
paths. We saw the famous canyon, its waterfalls, its tor- 
rent, the lake and the forests. And the animals who live at 
liberty, and, not being hunted, have made peace with man, 
regaining earthly paradise. The beavers have dammed a 
river, the deer, the moose and elk brouse at the side of the 
road. The bears come forward upright to the cars, and 
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have an understanding debonaire manner. One must not 
touch them, for everywhere are signs, “Danger. Please do 
not feed the bears.” There is no harm in throwing them 
bits of sugar, but the great temptation comes to pat their 
great furry heads. The animal might not understand and 
accident result. 

Great picturesque hotels are stationed throughout the 
park. They serve travelers at their different stages. We 
arrived the first time on Sunday evening. After dinner the 
guests assembled in a great hall and a young woman in 
evening dress addressed the group. “You come from every- 
where and are of all religious faiths but you all believe in 
God the Creator. How could one not believe in God in the 
presence of these sublime beauties which He has given us 
to contemplate. Think of Him and glorify His magnificence 
by beauty.” And then Bach and Beethoven were played and 
old songs were sung, songs which exalted the grandeur of 
nature and Him who had created it. 

Next morning I found out that the conductor of the 
services was the cashier. The young woman whose agile 
fingers had caused the piano to vibrate waited on table 
where I was seated. She told me she was about to leave 
Yellowstone to resume her post as teacher in Alaska. 

Here is the explanation: the help is composed almost 
exclusively of students. The fine young man with open in- 
telligent face who awakened me in the morning in the little 
cabin where I was lodged, in keeping with the picture, was a 
student. He enters, speaking to me in French, for we are 
pointed out as Europeans. He builds the fire and pre- 
pares hot water while we hold cordial conversation. He told 
me that, not being rich, this vacation work was very useful 
to him. I was struck with the gaiety and grace with which 
they accepted work which, to us, would seem menial. 
Everywhere youth knows how to stand these days of trial, 
eating like a mad cow, but going about with happy counten- 
ance, and later remembering these hours of poverty as the 
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happiest years of their lives, and appreciating them. This 
is indeed American. To accept the divine law of labor, 
whatever it be, if it is honorable, is not only a virtue, it is to 
be admired. 

Periods of denression which have come to the United 
States have caused this alternation of intellectual and man- 
ual work. A professor from one of the western universi- 
ties told me that 70 per cent of his students were working 
with their hands outside of class hours, and that this was 
nothing new, that he himself had done the same in his 
youth, being hired as a janitor in the university. He swept, 
washed and cleaned the class-rooms before having lessons 
in them. This continued until a Greek became a student, 
and then the latter took over the work and from the former 
received lessons in English and in mathematics. 

I was to see this fine youth assembled once more on the 
morning of my departure in the cars. They were gathered 
at the platform and while the visitors took their seats the 
young folks, as a chorus, sang songs of farewell. I do not 
know which I should admire the more—their bravery or 
their beauty. 

In general, Americans are very good-looking. The 
mixture of all bloods which go to make up their race brings 
about happy results. The cocktail is a success. 

Perhaps this courage of youth will be an element to 
help America to come through the depression with which 
it now struggles, a depression more severe than ever known 
before, Fortune never having ceased to smile since the Civil 
War. 

It is very grave. I saw begging in the streets. The 
manager of an important establishment, having contacts all 
over the world, told me that in years of prosperity his firm 
hired an average of 600 engineers a year, but now they are 
letting out some of the personnel. The president of a great 
bank told me that merchants had hard time to meet their 
payments and that credit was restricted. 
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In the Rocky mountains I saw abandoned factories as 
I looked from the car window. The little agglomeration of 
buildings of which the mill was the center was abandoned 
by its occupants. In the cities are many “To rent” signs. 
The most beautiful, splendid Empire State Building in New 
York sees 70 per cent of its premises unoccupied. The im- 
mense sumptuous motion picture houses have plenty of va- 
cant seats. The wife of an engineer told me that half of 
her friends were from necessity going into some sort of 
trade. Some sold coal, others gasoline, others fruit or pro- 
duce. They retain their social positions, never-the-less, 
their places in the bridge or tennis clubs. 

But they must help keep the family pot boiling for over 
there even the high officers of industry are sometimes idle. 
Contrary to us their hours of work have been reduced and 
their salaries reduced in the same proportion. 

On the other hand as we were returning, a ship’s offi- 
cer who was something of a woman hater, pointing out the 
large number of women passengers who were on deck, said 
bitterly, “The women outnumber the men seven to one. 
They go to Europe for a pleasant trip and to spend money 
in Paris, while their husbands at home grow thin sweating 
dollars. It is the image of America.” Who believes it? 

Be it as it may, many women work. A long time ago 
they invaded the universities. A professor told me that at 
Seattle they were in the proportion of three out of five of 
the young people in college. They work in offices and are 
very well dressed. At 11 in the morning I was received by 
a secretary of a financier, who wore an afternoon gown. I 
was almost ashamed of my sport coat. If the depression im- 
poses restrictions upon the women these do not extend to 
the domain of seeking admiration. 

However, the depression is there. The United States 
is going through difficult times, aggravated by the improvi- 
dence of people who had been fortunate. A professor in 
Philadelphia who knows Europe well told me that careless- 
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ness about the future was much more general in his country 
than in ours. We try to plan in advance, but over there, in 
summer they forget the north wind. 

The ‘American ambition is to have a good time. This 
means to enjoy life during the days of good fortune, spend- 
ing, going to Europe, buying automobiles, which go on and 
on, until overdriven and worn out they take them to the 
cemeteries ad hoc. These auto grave yards are numerous 
and in seeing these old wrecks going to dust, I thought of the 
rag gatherers who pick over the rubbish of our cities to find 
a few old nails. Good times are the immediate realizable 
ambition, and, paid for or on credit, symbolize an intrepid 
materialistic civilization. The expressions, “I wish you a 
good time,” or “Have a good time,” are often used. A good 
time is charming but fugitive. Once passed the cycle begins 
again. 

At the moment, Fortune has turned its bad side. The 
number of unemployed is sad to see. In certain industrial 
states, such as Montana, the slower trains are sometimes in- 
vaded by those out of work. They hang to the steps and 
climb to the roofs, and go with the train, not knowing 
where, but in the deceptive hope toward more clement life. 
The train crews cannot prevent it. 

Will this misery lead to graver things? Its suggestions 
are always pernicious. In New York in a public place, 
Union Square, where speech is absolutely free, incendiary 
speeches are made, so they tell me. Other places have their 
outbursts, but the country is so large that the disturbances 
at one point wear out and become imperceptible in a certain 
number of miles, and vaporize in space. Moreover the pro- 
tective forces of this great nation are ample, comprising not 
only the federal forces but the independent National Guard 
of each State. This protection is augmented by wealth, 
wealth of national resources in a scarcely populated coun- 
try, where it seems impossible that anyone can lack bread. 
There is a wealth of national income little burdened with 
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the charges which so ruin ours. The tax burden would be 
light and easy and the national budget would be easily bal- 
anced were it not for the thoughtless gesture of grants of 
large bonuses to the soldiers engaged in the war, grants 
given whether they are incapacitated or not, and even if 
they never crossed the Atlantic. 

For a visitor to that country the happy consequence of 
the present situation is the lowered cost of living. I had 
left home with the conviction that the cost of living was two 
or two and one-half times what it is with us. This convic- 
tion had to be much revamped. 

The large stores have “sales,” certain articles are more 
expensive than ours but not much, others are noticably 
cheaper. Postage and, for long journeys, the railroads 
cost less than in Europe. The present hard times have 
kindled a faith among the Americans in older economic 
conceptions: many are ready to repudiate theories which 
have been found faulty. I have come to this conviction 
from numerous conversations. I had the pleasure of being 
applauded when I was asked to speak in public, and when, 
at first timidly, and then more forcefully, I upheld the classi- 
cal political economy of the interdependence of peoples and 
of free trade. Have the times changed? Are these only 
the first symptoms which thoughtful people are showing? 
Who can tell? Let us hope. 

But I notice that I left Yellowstone some time ago. 
Some days on the train and we are in New York. We are 
now near home. Only a crossing of the ocean remains. We 
go aboard a ship loaded with people. The departure is a tu- 
mult. There are many passengers and there are many 
friends on board to bid them good bye, ‘‘Hello, Hello, Bon 
Voyage.” Handkerchiefs wave and they throw confetti and 
streamers. Some women cry. Then we separate, perhaps for 
a short time, perhaps forever. From time to time comes a 
whistle. It is the last expression of enthusiasm. At sport 
events or in the theatre they express great pleasure by whis- 
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tling, and whistling is too harsh. The sportsman or artist 
deserves being praised in a better manner. 

It is five o’clock. At home it is ten and night has come. 
New York is still in the glory of a beautiful summer sun. 
There files before us and for the last time the colossal mass 
of buildings. 

Then it fades in the distance, and then the shore van- 
ishes. 

And seeing the coast of this country vanish, this coun- 
try in which I spent so many magnificent hours, even 
though the prow of the ship is turned toward my native 
land, and though at the foremast there floats the streamer 
of three colors, I cannot prevent heartfelt emotion which 
comes with every departure. I think of the places where 
I was so happy, and which, probably, I shall never see again, 
alas never, never more. 


Perception 
MARY DENGLER HUDGINS 


I wandered down an eerie path last night 
Feeling my way with slow, uncertain feet 

And to my eager nostrils came the sweet 
Fresh fragrance of the water, but my sight 

All unaccustomed to the lack of light 
Perceived but vaguely. Then I heard the fleet 
Mad dash of water as it rushed to meet 

Some far off river in its eager flight. 


You laugh at naiads dwelling in a stream 

And in your worldly wisdom mock at me, 

And call my faith a simple childishness? 

I swear, that night I saw their bodies gleam 

Milk white, and heard their new pitched minstralcy 
And felt their presence like a warm caress. 














Navajo Weaving Looks Ahead 
By Davip L. NEUMANN 


is still customary to refer to the woven articles pro- 
duced by the Navajo Indians as blankets. Actually, how- 
ever, they are rugs. With exceptions, notably the saddle 
blanket, the Navajos have woven no blankets for many 
years. Rugs, intended for floor use, form all but a small per 
cent of the product of Navajolooms. This is a fundamental 
difference between archaic and modern Navajo weaving. 

Many things are true of the blanket, intended to wear 
on the person by day or to use as bedding by night, that are 
not true of rugs, intended for floor coverings. Because a 
substantial market for Navajo rugs exists the Indian 
weaver produces an article intended to meet this demand. 
Barring sheep and wool, the Navajo rug is the chief item 
these Indians have to sell. With it they can obtain money to 
purchase such goods as their way of living requires, goods 
which they can not produce themselves. The latter includes 
blankets for personal wear and for bedding. Today the 
Navajo buys and uses commercially made all-wool blankets, 
often of Indian design, and prefers them to his own. The 
excellent grade of wool blanket he prefers is better suited to 
the employment to which it is put than modern Navajo 
weaving. I hold no brief for the design of these blankets, 
though often they are colorful and striking when worn. I 
do consider the Navajo right to prefer them, however. 
They are far softer and warmer than Navajo weaving of 
equal weight. They are more comfortable to wear or to 
sleep in. The colors are fast, and the wearing quality, while 
not equal to that of the Navajo-woven blanket of old, is 
good. 

When the Navajo weaver was interested in producing 
an article of apparel, she strove for lightness, waterproof 
quality, and decorative effect. The more warp threads to 
the inch, and the harder the twist of the yarn, the finer the 
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weaving. Energetic battening added to the firmness. The 
two chief products were the squaw dress and the blanket. 
Well woven pieces were tight enough to hold water. But 
the last true squaw dress was woven years ago, and today 
the Navajo wears a huge skirt of cotton goods and a vel- 
veteen blouse. The only squaw dress ever woven today is 
not woven for wear. The modern pieces are woven in the 
old pattern for the traders who find a market for a few 
through the curio trade. They are squaw dresses in design 
and color and shape, but not in purpose and workmanship. 
Beside the old squaw dresses they are coarse and hasty. 

While a large part of Navajo weaving is still today in 
the traditional sizes, such as double saddle blankets of say 
3x5 feet or singles of 3x3 feet, or rugs of 4x6, a very sub- 
stantial number of larger pieces are woven. Rugs have been 
made during recent years as large as 16x14 feet, 10x22 feet, 
and 13x13 feet. Such sizes were never woven in the old 
days, as the Indian himself had no use for them. The very 
fact of the weaving of rugs in these large sizes indicates 
how different are the problems which the weaver of today 
encounters from those of fifty or more years ago. It is 
easily understood that a type of design and color scheme 
suitable for a 4x6 blanket for personal wear might be ad- 
mirable, but wholly unsuited to a 16x14 floor covering. Not 
only are rugs of the above substantial dimensions woven, 
but also special pieces of odd proportions such as 4x16 
feet, representing a floor covering intended for a long hall- 
way. Then too, there is an active demand for quite small 
pieces known as “pillow tops,” commonly used as such, and 
“runners,” respectively about 18x18 and 18x36 inches. 
These two grades represent today the most hasty, cheap, 
and hence poorly made pieces of Navajo weaving. 

The high skill and fine aesthetic sense of the Navajo 
weaver merits preservation. The weaving of these Indian 
women has won them respect, admiration and profit. It is 
the duty and the interest of those responsible for their wel- 
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fare to preserve and stimulate their talent and their pride 
of workmanship. Thirty years ago the Navajo weavers’ art 
touched bottom. Since that time the art has revived appre- 
ciably with an active demand and an intelligent and salub- 
rious insistence on good work. Not every trader has a cul- 
tivated appreciation of design and color, but all know good 
workmanship, and good rugs always command a premium 
price. Every trader knows a clean rug when he sees it, and 
as cleanliness is prerequisite to fast dyes, insistence on well 
scoured wool has aided the fastness of colors. Colors must 
be fast in any textile before it warrants high skill in design 
and weaving 

The Navajo weavers’ art should be preserved, encour- 
aged and stimulated, not because we need have the Navajos’ 
welfare next to our hearts, or for any reason whatever save 
that it is art. It is unfortunate that many organizations, 
philanthropic, eleemosynary, and unofficial are today con- 
cerning themselves with the affairs of the Navajos. These 
organizations strive to provide nurses and medical aid to the 
Indians. This is an unmitigated good. But they also strive 
to direct his arts and crafts, and, though their motives are 
above reproach, their understanding of the problem is per- 
verse. 

One of the primary tenets of the associations on Indian 
affairs which interest themselves in Navajo weaving is that 
the Navajo should return to “Indian” design. What is 
southwestern Indian design? Or more specifically, what is 
Navajo design? The answer is clear and carries with it the 
axiomatic and lucid self-contradiction of any effort to “fix” 
any system of design. Like every art form, Navajo weav- 
ing is a growth, a becoming. Its admirable period is, pos- 
sibly, past. But if it is to have a new birth it must be along 
new lines: “ ... notwithstanding all the aesthetics ever 
penned ; there is no timeless and solely-true way of art, but 
only a history of art, marked like everything else that lives 
with the sign of irreversibility.”* 


* Oswald Spengler, Decline of the West, trans. of C. F. Atkinson, Knopf, 1926. 
V. I, p. 128 
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Navajo blanket designs had, in their heydey, no bor- 
ders. But then they were blankets, not rugs. The Navajo 
color schemes once employed many vegetable dyes of local 
origin, but then there were no aniline colors. Some people 
prefer the old vegetable colors, on the ground, apparently, 
that they are more “Indian.” But, paradoxically, the same 
people admire the bayeta red, a red taken from a ravelled 
and rewoven commercial cloth from Europe, dyed with the 
presumably “unIndian” cochineal Spider! 

But to assume that old Navajo design and color were 
more “Indian” than a rug, such as one in the possession of 
Mr. G. N. Cotton of Gallup, New Mexico, woven from a 
color plate (in an issue of the National Geographic Mag- 
azine) of a Persian prayer rug, is to confuse a matter of 
degrees with a matter of essence. 

Navajo weaving, design, and color have, from the first 
day a Navajo wove, been eclectic. The assumption that the 
Navajos learned to weave from their pueblo neighbors, 
seems sound enough. Consider what this in itself means 
when thinking of “Navajo” weaving, design and color! 
Was a Navajo design ever influenced by an Old Mexico 
serape? It is probable. Was Navajo weaving influenced 
by the use to which the textile was to be put? It is certain. 
Sophisticated tapestry weavers use unlocked joints to 
strengthen the line betwen blocks of similar color. This 
joint the Navajos do not use. The reason is clear. Un- 
locked joints badly impair the usability of a blanket, while 
they increase the artistic range of tapestry weaving for wall 
hangings. 

Why decry a new influence on Navajo weaving? A 
new market for Navajo textiles exists. The product should 
realize the full artistic possibilities of the new market— 
a market for rugs. To believe that blankets or wall hang- 
ings offer greater stimuli to creative design or color ar- 
rangement than do rugs, is to deny the artistic worth of, for 
example, oriental rugs. 
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All arts should, and of necessity must, look forward. 
This is true of Indian as well as other arts. This truth 
seems to have been sometimes recognized by the very folk 
who want the Navajo to go back to “good old Indian de- 
sign.” As examples of what can and has been done in the 
right and only possible direction, consider San Ildefonso dull 
black on polished black pottery. This ware finds a ready 
modern American market at the best prices. It is a ware 
“unIndian” in that it is a departure. Yet it revived the pot- 
ter’s art at San Ildefonso and gave us several potters whose 
work compares favorably with the best archaic pottery. 
Consider modern Indian water-color painting. This art is 
scarcely thirty years old, yet we have in the southwest a half 
dozen artists of real merit working in this alien (to archaic 
pueblo techniques) medium. 

What Navajo rug weaving needs is encouragement to 
goon. It cannot go back. 





Book Reviews 
The Fault of Angels—Paul Horgan—Harper and Bros.—1933. 


Awarded the Harper prize as the best novel submitted 
in the 1933 contest, The Fault of Angels is the first 
published novel of Paul Horgan, who is already widely 
known as a poet and short story writer. The announcement 
of the prize brings deserved recognition to a young writer 
of the Southwest, and it is a novel fully deserving the tri- 
bute its publishers pay in awarding it a prize that has 
become the most sought-after award in America, for it is 
a novel that the discriminating reader and the general 
reader alike will turn to for rich pleasure. 

The setting of The Fault of Angels is one of the east- 
ern American cities. Having chosen the Southwest for his 
home in recent years, Mr. Horgan treats the “east” with a 
calm detachment. 

The Fault of Angels is rich in resources that save 
it from the general classification of “satire,” although 
it is ironical in its treatment of American arts and their 
devotees. It is first of all a study of characters devoted to 
music and to the theatre who, with one or two exceptions 
submit to the patronage of their great benefactor, Mr. 
Ganson. And it is as well the study of an expatriated 
Russian aristocrat, Nina Arenkoff, who seeks to infuse 
some of her magnificent spirit into the spritual dullness of 
“cultured” life. 

Having been identified with the theatre in many ca- 
pacities, Mr. Horgan writes of it richly, but The Fault of 
Angels is much more than a novel about theatres. To 
try to outline the plot of the book is almost impossible in a 
short review, for there are characters of great variety and a 
great diversity of incidents. Principally it is the story of 
Nina Arenkoff, who is beautiful, wistful, and lovable, a 
character unique in American fiction. The hero of the 
story is John, a young man identified with Mr. Ganson’s 
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theatre, who falls in love with Nina, but the story of their 
love is subordinated to Nina’s attempt to win Mr. Ganson 
away from the utilitarian ideals which have guided him to 
business success. 

Incidents in the novel are portrayed with a poet’s or 
painter’s care, and the style in which the book is written is 
one of its chief delights. There is, in The Fault of Angels, 
a zest for narrative which is rare in modern times: a full 
appreciation of the dramatic values of setting, an enthusi- 
asm for the unusual detail, and a harmony of resources that 
are so lacking ordinarily in “realistic” fiction. The result 
is a far more convincing realism than can be portrayed 
by the journalistic story tellers who follow the thin threads 
of “psychology” and neglect the artistic fact that writing 
can be done. 

The Fault of Angels assumes its place rightfully at the 
head of novels published this fall, not only on the Harper 
list but in all fiction. Its appearance places Mr. Horgan in 
the front rank of modern American writers. 

ALFRED CARTER. 


Intimate Memories—Mabel Dodge Luhan—Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany—$3.00. 

In Lorenzo in Taos, published in 1932, Mabel Dodge 
Luhan intimated delicately that more really worth while 
revelations of her life would follow in her Intimate Mem- 
ories. But the first volume of Intimate Memories deals 
only with incidents which impressed her up until she was 
eighteen. The average American reader of reminiscences 
is interested in those things which happen to a woman after 
she has passed this important birthday. 

In Intimate Memories Mrs. Luhan stresses her struggle 
during childhood and girlhood to become an individual. She 
says, “So the houses I have lived in have shown the natural 
growth of a personality struggling to become individual, 
growing through the degrees of crudity to a greater sophis- 
tication and on to simplicity. 
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This struggle takes place before a Victorian back- 
ground made up of Buffalo, Lenox, Newport, and New York. 
The various members of the family and the friends are care- 
fully presented from the impressions of the child, who 
studies each with interest. Her first recollections are of her 
own home and her parents. Even there she felt the vague 
discontent that gradually shaped itself into a determination 
to seek the heights and depths of experience. She records 
from the shifting scenes of playmates, schools, and travel, 
incidents that concern the quaint fashions of the time— 
bustles, stiffly starched window curtains, sleigh rides, danc- 
ing classes, white picket fences—and from these incidents 
gradually evolves a picture of the the town and country life 
of America during the closing era of the nineteenth century. 

At times the author’s attempt to enliven her reminis- 
cences by disclosing minute experiences becomes a bit 
strained; her struggles to become an individual lapse 
into a struggle to become shocking. After all, though, there 
are two more books to come. 


ELSIE RUTH DYKES CHANT. 


Rio Grande—Harvey Fergusson—Alfred A. Knopf—1933—$3.00 
When a fictionist turns historian, the angels, familiars 
of the scholar and pedant, weep. So the devotees of re- 
search may find many things at which to cavil in this book, 
but for the general reader, its broad scope, its rapid narra- 
tion, its sure sense of dramatic values, make it the most 
fascinating work that has yet been written about the South- 
west. For Mr. Fergusson’s novels I have a vastly higher 
regard than has been accorded him by the reading public, 
large though it is. But it may be, that when the valley of 
this great river becomes as standardized and as dull and 
uninteresting as Kansas or Minnesota, future generations 
will turn to this book rather than to his novels, except 
“Wolf Song,” to recapture the glamor, the charm, the 
mystery, that this region has evoked in minds as dissimilar 
as those of Coronado and Kit Carson. Indeed, there are 
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still imaginations which find in this land satisfaction for 
that general longing which Tom, Tom, the Piper’s Son, ex- 
pressed in his single tune of “Over the Hills and Far Away.” 

“Rio Grande’’ is the story of the land and of the people 
who for centuries have clung with tenacity to its infertile 
valleys, walled in by its harsh and cruel mountains. Prob- 
ably no other writer than this native son could have so 
effectively portrayed the allure of desert and canyon, mesa 
and mountain. To those who have come under the bondage 
of its spell, the fascination is comparable only to that of 
“old debbile sea” for the sailor. 

The leading facts in New Mexico history have been 
told so often as to be hackneyed; its outstanding person- 
ages have become shop-worn. But it is here the writer has 
shown his genius for selection. It is not Fray Marcos who 
engages his attention, but the royal progress of the slave, 
Esteban. The early explorations are given a fresh interest 
by retelling the story of the almost incredible entrada of 
De Sosa with women and children in his train, fumblingly 
finding his way up the Pecos and through the Pueblos, ac- 
cepting the homage of the bewildered natives for God and 
the King, and at length being joyfully arrested at Isleta by 
the Viceroy’s soldiers for making an unauthorized expedi- 
tion. On the comic opera stage this terrible journey would 
be condemned as beyond probability. Yet the dry-as-dust 
reports of its movements still slumber in the archives. 
Where in all fiction can anything be found so fascinating as 
the true history of the Rio Grande Valley? 

Again, in the great revolt of 1680, it is not Otermin’s 
heroic but conventional defense, on which emphasis is 
placed, but on the machinations of Pope, one of the less than 
half dozen Indians who since the Discovery showed a genius 
for political organization. He deserves a place with Pon- 
tiac. Great as was his success, as great was his fall. He 
tried to build a despotism on the democratic-socialistic sys- 
tem of the Pueblos. As in all despotisms, from a Caesar 
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Augustus and a Haroun-al-Raschid, it carried within itself 
the seeds of its own destruction. Universal history seems to 
have been reenacted in little in this isolated advanced post 
of civilization. 

Space does not permit comment on the stories of the 
mountain men, of Gregg, the prairie man; of that most en- 
gaging rebel and heretic, Padre Martinez; nor on the two 
most brilliant chapters devoted to the rico and to the for- 
gotten man, to a society that has left only vestiges since the 
Gringo came. 

It is difficult not to be too laudatory of this grand book. 
For I believe that the collector of 2033 will seek it then as I 
hunt now for tomes of 1833, to give them the essence, the 
feel, the very aroma of a magic land, a glamorous past, and 


an heroic day. 
HOWARD ROOSA. 


Beyond the Rainbow—Clyde Kluckhohn—The Christopher Publishing 

House, 1933—$3.00. 

To the writing of a book of travel and exploration a 
number of motives contribute, and to the reading of such 
a book. The purely personal thrills of adventure, the mys- 
tery of treasure trove—in this case archaeological finds in 
pictographs, cliff dwellings, artifacts—are shared by the 
author with his listener, and in different but mutually sat- 
isfactory ways, each has his pleasure. But as such a book 
is written, or perhaps before, and as such a book is read, 
certain headings or themes emerge from the personal nar- 
rative which make the book significant or insignificant. 
Clyde Kluckhohn’s second book about the Navajo country 
has a number of such themes, themes which will make the 
purchaser value the book as a permanent addition to his 
Americana. 

The place of the Frontier in American life and in 
American thought is treated with fresh imagination and 
viewpoint. 
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If we Americans are restless, unanchored in our 
ideas as in our habitations, if also we may boast a 
certain freedom, a flexibility in our thinking and 
a vigor and independence in action, it is in some 
degree traceable to the constant flux of American 
life, always away from old and permanent things. 


And of the Indian culture with which the book is so con- 
stantly concerned, Mr. Kluckhohn writes, first of the 
Pueblan: 


Probably no people, save the Greek, has had so 
large a proportion of individuals with creative 
ability. In San Ildefonso, for instance, with its 
population of around a hundred, there are twenty 
painters and potters whom we may well call ar- 
tists. In Pueblo life one finds, I think, that long 
lost harmony. Every act, every ceremony, from 
the intense drama of the Snake Dance, to the sheer 
poetry of the Flute Dance, is only an episode in a 
life which has one order, one rhythm. 


Then characterizing the Navajo in the phrase “the unfor- 
ward looking gambler, superstitious yet generous, sensi- 
tive, an artist ever seeking the trail of beauty,” Mr. Kluck- 
hohn develops his final phrase: 


In every Navajo song and ceremony hosjoii, 
beauty, comes in almost every line. Every chant is 
begun with an invocation to beauty, and the great 
Night Chant closes with: “In beauty it is finished. 
In beauty it is finished.” 


The chapters “Hopi and Navajo” and “The First 
Americans,” the former given to the lines of cleavage be- 
tween these culturally and in time to be politically impor- 
tant Indian groups, and the latter given to the anthropology 
of the Indians of the two Americas, rank with the best es- 
says the reviewer knows on these topics. Anyone seriously 
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interested in the anthropology of this area and of the larger 
whole of which it is a part will be appreciative of their 
worth and will want to possess them. 


T. M. PEARCE. 


Indian Tribes of the Southwest—Mrs. White Mountain Smith—Stan- 
ford University Press—$1.50. 

The uninitiated traveller through New Mexico and 
Arizona, if he be at all curious concerning the numerous 
pueblos and Indian reservations, will welcome the latest 
addition to the ever widening Southwest bookshelf—‘“Jn- 
dian Tribes of the Southwest” by Mrs. White Mountain 
Smith. Mrs. Smith is no stranger to this section since 
she has already successfully authored two books dealing 
with the Southwest,” “J Married a Ranger” and “Hopi 
Girl.” 

The germ of Indian Tribes of the Southwest had its 
being in a summer’s trip taken by the writer as guide to a 
party of college girls who visited the many Indian centers 
in the two states from the Taos pueblo in Northern New 
Mexico to the Papago Indians in Southwest Arizona. The 
book relates in chatty, tea table fashion the manner of 
life, the customs, appearance, etc., of the various Indian 
tribes. It gives their location, the nearest hotel accommo- 
dations, and much helpful information to those who are 
making their initial trip to the homes of the Indians. The 
end papers furnish a very adequate road map of the two 
states. Those versed in ethnological lore may deem certain 
parts of the book a bit sketchy. But many who are desirous 
of obtaining an introductory handbook and guide to the 
Indians hereabouts will find it helpful and informative. 

JAMES P. THRELKELD. 








The New Mexico Quarterly 


has increased its subscription list during the last two 
depressed years. There is but one conclusion—the mag- 
azine is interesting a larger circle of readers and hold- 
ing the interest of those who subscribe. In November 
the QUARTERLY will publish: 


“San José: An Experiment in Cultural Adapta- 
tion,” by L. S. Tireman, Mela Sedillo Brewster, 
Lolita Pooler—Members of the staff of the San 
José Training School interpret this project in bi- 
lingual education. 


“In Hopiland” by Ethel Musgrave—New ways and 
old mingle in the least known Pueblo country. 


“Life Forms in Pueblo Pottery” by Roy Keech— 
Pueblo pottery has amassed an amazing body of 
design from regional animal life. 


Reviews of two books to be released by the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico Press in September—New 
Mexico History and Civics by Lansing B. Bloom 


and Thomas C. Donnelly; America in the South- 
west by T. M. Pearce and Telfair Hendon. 
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